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NOTES AND STUDIES 
THE DATE OF THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS * 


THis paper is not concerned with anything about the Epistle except 
he date, save that at the end attention is called very briefly to the 
nature of the Christianity described. 

Yet it is necessary to be reminded of what the Epistle is. After a 
charming Introduction (ch. i), in which the author speaks of his affection 
for his ‘sons and daughters’, writing, as he says, ‘not as a teacher, but 
as one of you ’, and bidding them live a very godly life, he shews (ii-iv) 
that external ritual is worthless as a means to this, whether it is that of 
sacrifices or of fasts. For God never intended these to be observed 
literally. And he quotes Isa. i 11, 13, Jer. vii 22 sq. Indeed the 
observance of these is compatible with evil living. But, on the other 
hand, Christ came to purify us (v. 1). The author then shews that the 
Old Testament led us to expect this, for it foretells in prophecies His 
suffering and His Incarnation (v, vi), and in ritual (namely that of the 
Goats and the Red Heifer) His sufferings and their effect (vii, viii). 
Having shewn that Christ and His work were thus foretold, Barnabas 
proves next that the ordinances observed by Christians also were foretold 
(ix-xii). For Circumcision (ix) and Dietary laws (x) had always been 
intended to have a spiritual and not a literal meaning, and the Prophets 
directly foretold Baptism and the fact of Christ’s cross (xi, xii). He 
then proves that Christians, and not unbelieving Jews, are the true heirs 
of salvation, as was understood by the Patriarchs themselves (xiii), and 
by Moses and the Prophets (xiv) ; Christians thus possessing the true 
Sabbath (xv), and themselves being the true Temple, the habitation of 
God (xvi). Barnabas concludes this portion of his Epistle by saying that 


1 Besides Funk’s large edition, 1901, reference should be made to Lightfoot 
Clem, Rom. ii 503-512, 1890; Windisch Ep. Barnabas, 1920; J. A. Robinson 
Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, 1920; J. Muilenburg The Literary Relations of 
the Ep. of Barnabas and the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, Marburg 1929 (see 
J.T.S. xxxiii 25) ; R. H. Connolly The Didache in relation to the Ep. of Barnabas, 
J.T.S. xxxiii 237-253. 
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he has done his best to write plainly of such things as are profitable to 
salvation, but has not touched on the future (whether immediate or 
distant) because these things are expressed in parables (presumably still 
those of the Old Testament), which his readers will not understand 
(xvii). So he passes on to another lesson, that of the Two Ways (xviii) 
the Way of Light (xix), and the Way of the Black One (xx), each of 
which he describes in detail. In his final chapter (xxi) he entreats his 
readers to live for God, and he again reveals his own devout and earnest 
character.’ 

Further, it will be assumed in this paper that the Epistle is one and 
not twofold or more. In other words, that chapters xviii to xx and also 
xxi are integral parts of it. For though they are of much nobler character 
than chapters i—xvii, which are sometimes rather paltry in method, the 
detailed arguments in Muilenburg? leave us, I think, no room to doubt 
the unity of the Epistle as it stands. 

What evidence do we possess for determining the date of the Epistle? 

The external evidence will not detain us long. There is no sure 
evidence that the Epistle was used, much less that it was attributed toa 
certain author, before about a.p. 190, when Clement of Alexandria 
quotes it again and again (in all its parts) in his Stromaéeis. In II vi 31 
he writes: ‘rightly therefore the Apostle Barnabas says: * From the 
portion I have received I have been eager to write briefly to you’, quot- 
ing from Barn. i 5, ii 2, 3." References have been found also in Justin 
Martyr, Hermas, and Irenaeus, but in no case is there certainty. On 
the other hand we may assume that Dr Muilenburg in particular, and in 
some degree Dr Armitage Robinson and Dom Connolly, have proved 
that the author of the Didache was dependent on Barnabas in the 
sections dealing with the Two Ways. But there is at the present moment 
no agreement about the date of the Didache. Some place it at the end 
of the first, but others (including the three scholars just named) at the 
end of the second century. 

We may now turn to the internal evidence as to its date. What we 
can gather from the Epistle itself may be summed up under three head- 
ings :—what it does not say; what it does say in general terms ; and 
what definite marks of time it seems to contain. 


1. What it does not say. 
In all writings, particularly those of a controversial kind, and especially 
when an author has in view the object of guarding those committed to 


1 Muilenburg has a detailed analysis on p. 59. 

2 Pp. 113-135. Muilenburg compares cc. xviii-xxi clause by clause with 
cc. i-xvii. 

8 Muilenburg gives a long list of Clement’s parallels to Barnabas (p. 25). 
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him in doctrine and practice, we may expect to find allusions to definitely 
erroneous modes of teaching or morals. 

Strangely enough our author makes no reference to Church organiza- 
tion. The attitude of Ignatius is unknown to him. Even the fears and 
the earnest warnings of Clement of Rome find no parallel. Nor are 
St Paul’s Pastoral Letters applied. Barnabas thinks no more of organiza- 
tion than does the Epistle of James, perhaps not even as much, for 
St James at least mentions ‘the elders of the Church’, who are to be 
summoned to pray over a sick man after using the usual remedies 
(Jas. v 14). Of more importance is Barnabas’s absolute silence with 
regard to the heresies. There is no trace of Gnosticism in the technical 
sense, e.g. of the teaching of Valentinus, whose date seems now to be 
placed about a.p. 120. Nor is there a word about Marcion (also about 
120, it appears), or Marcionism, for Barnabas’s attitude towards the Old 
Testament is wholly different. Nor is there even a suggestion that the 
author knew of Cerinthus and the heresy associated with his name. 

For all that we have learned so far, the Zfistle of Barnabas might 
have been written at any time after, say, A.D. 40. 


2. But what does the Epistle say in general terms? 


Does it shew any knowledge of the New Testament books? This is 
more than doubtful, as may be seen in the classical discussion of the 
subject in Dr J. V. Bartlet’s paper vouched for by a Committee of the 
Oxford Society of Historical Theology in its Zhe Mew Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, 1905. For although our author quotes, os yéyparra:, 
a saying which is almost exactly that which is found in Matt. xxii 14: 
‘Many are called but few are chosen’, yet, as it is not uncommon for the 
Fathers to quote as Scripture words which we cannot find in our canonical 
books, so this saying need not be from Matthew. Cf. Barnabas itself, 
vii 4: ‘What then saith He in the Prophet, And let them eat, &c.?’ 
These words existed, presumably, in some book, but we do not know 
which. So, ‘ Many are called’, &c. may be quoted from a document 
earlier or later than Matthew. Cf. even 2(4) Esdras viii 3: ‘ Many have 
been created, but few shall be saved.’ Dr Bartlet thinks Barnabas used 
the Epistle to the Romans (iv 3, 10 sq. [17], see Barn. xiii 7; Rom. 
ix 7-13, see Barn. xiii 2, 3). Other allusions in Barnabas to New 
Testament books have been supposed. But none are certain. For 
myself I become increasingly convinced that Patristic authors used 


“earlier writings much less than has been thought, and that phrases and 


interpretations commonly supposed to indicate literary dependence are 
due really to phraseology and interpretation spread over the whole 
Church. Such phrases and interpretations form, that is to say, extremely 
doubtful evidence that one writer took them from another. 

Z2 
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The characteristic mark that we do find in the Epistle of Barnabas is 
the author’s continual use of Jewish methods of interpreting Scripture. 
I say Jewish, and not Alexandrian-Jewish, for it is a vulgar error to 
suppose that such methods—strange as they appear to us—either 
originated in Alexandria or were the peculiar mark of Alexandrian Jews. 
The mistake arose, no doubt, from the fact that our earlier scholars who 
dealt with the subject could read Philo easily enough, but had no know- 
ledge of Talmud or Rabbinic. The point, I may add, is not unimpor- 
tant, for Barnabas’s use of such methods does not in reality throw any 
light on the place where he wrote. Neither, I may add, does the fact 
that he wrote in Greek and used the Greek version of the Old Testament 
point to Alexandria. Indeed it may be suspected that the differences 
in Barnabas from the Vatican or Alexandrian MSS indicate rather a 
different locality."_ But almost nothing is known as yet about either the 
LXX< itself or its relation to the various forms of its text. Further, very 
little weight can be attached to the fact that Clement of Alexandria is 
the first to mention the Epistle, for Origen of Alexandria is the first to 
mention the Zrue Word of Celsus, and this, he expressly tells us, was 
sent there from Rome. 

Be that as it may, our author’s Jewish methods of interpretation recur 
again and again. The best known, of course, is the famous interpreta- 
tion of Abraham’s 318 servants, in which 18 (cy) stands for the first two 
letters of the word ingots, and 300 (7) in itself represents the Cross. 

It is not necessary to give more examples of this Midrashic exposition, 
for they may be found in every few lines of the Epistle. The question 
for us is, does their recurrence throw any light upon the date of the 
Epistle? I cannot think that it does. For, after all, Christian Jews 
only carried on the methods of Biblical interpretation which they had 
used before their conversion, and Gentile Christians naturally followed 
suit. In themselves, that is, these quotations throw little light even upon 
the question whether our author was of Jewish or of Gentile origin, and 
none at all upon that of his date. 

So far the Epistle might still have been written at any time after, say 
A.D. 40 Or, if we are to accept the supposition that the author was 
acquainted with books of the New Testament, at any time after, say, 
A.D. 80. 































3. There are, however, two passages in the Epistle which have been 
thought to provide very clear indications of its date. They are xvi 3, 4, 
and iv 4, 5. 


It will be convenient to begin with xvi. This runs as follows :— 


1 Preliminary studies of the subject may be found in Hatch Essays, 1889, pp. 180- 
186 ; Swete Introduction, 1900, pp. 411-413. 
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1. ‘Further, I will speak to you also concerning the temple, how that 
these wretched men in their error set their hope on the building (and 
not on their God Who made them), as if it were God’s house. 2. For 
they confined Him within the temple almost like the heathen. But how 
does the Lord speak, bringing it to nought? Learn... What manner 
of house will ye build for me, or what is the place of my rest?* You 
recognize that their hope is vain. 3. Furthermore, He says again: Zo, 
they that destroyed this temple shall themselves buildit.2 4. It is happen- 
ing now. For owing to their waging war it was destroyed by the enemy ; 
now even the servants of the enemy themselves will build it up again. 
5. Again, it was manifested that the city and the temple and the people 
of Israel were to be delivered up. For the Scripture says: And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, that the Lord shall deliver the sheep of his 
pasture and the sheepfold and their tower to destruction*® And it took 
place as the Lord said. 6. But let us enquire whether there is a temple 
of God. Yes, there is, where He Himself says that He makes and 
prepares it. For it is written: And tt shall come to pass when the week 
is being completed that a temple of God shall be built gloriously in the name 
of the Lord. 7.1 find then that there is a temple. Learn then how it 
will be built in the name of the Lord. Before we believed in God the 
habitation of our heart was corruptible and weak, as is a temple truly 
built with hands, because it was full of idolatry and was the house of 
demons through doing things contrary to God. 8. But it shail be built 
in the name of the Lord. Now give heed, that the temple of the Lord 
may be duit gloriously. How? Learn. When we received the 
remission of sins, and set our hope in the Name, we became new, being 
created again from the beginning ; wherefore God truly dwells in us as 
His habitation. . .. 10. ... This is a spiritual temple being built for the 
Lord.’ 


Now there is no doubt that the chief object of the chapter is to shew 
that whatever may have happened to the material temple at Jerusalem, 
the Lord has a Temple not built with hands, the spiritual Temple of 
them that believe in Him. If this were all that the chapter said, there 
would be but little question of date, save that (and I think this may be 
said with some certainty) the author implies that the material temple 
has been destroyed, the Epistle being written, that is to say, after A.D. 70. 
So far, so good ; the Epistle was certainly written after A.D. 70. 

But it has been thought that one or two clauses carry the date much 
later. For in Harmer’s translation ® we read, v. 3, ‘ Furthermore, He 


1 Isa, Ixvi 1. 2 Isa. xlix 17. 8 1 Enoch Ixxxix 56. 
4 1 Enoch xci 12, 13. Cf. Dan. ix 24-27 ; Tob. xiv 5. 
5 Published in Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, 1891. 
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saith again: Behold, they that pulled down this temple themselves shall 
build it. v.4. So it cometh to pass ; for because they went to war it 
was pulled down by their enemies. Now also the very servants of the 
enemies shall build it up again.’ This passage is interpreted to mean 
that, when Barnabas wrote, the Temple was actually being rebuilt at 
Jerusalem. Now we know of no such rebuilding till the time of Julian 
(A.D 361-363), obviously far too late in view of Clement of Alexandria’s 
knowledge of the Epistle about a.D. 190. To what then do the words 
refer? Two answers are given. First, the reference was to a proposal 
made by some Jews during the Barcochba rebellion (a.p. 132-135) ;' 
or, secondly, to the building of a Temple there to Jupiter Capitolinus 
by Hadrian after the rebellion had been quashed in a.p. 135. Frankly, 
the latter seems to me absolutely impossible. Neither Jew nor Christian 
could in any way have recognized a heathen temple as the fulfilment 
of a divine prophecy which equated the new Temple with the old. That 
explanation may be dismissed. 

And even the former fares little better. For the evidence that the 
Jews did begin to build another Temple in the time of Barcochba is 
very slight indeed, and even if such a building were begun I do not 
understand how ¢he servants of the enemy, i.e. Roman officials, were 
helping to rebuild it.? 

Personally | am convinced that neither of these curious interpreta- 
tions can be upheld. The passage contributes no evidence at all, that 
is to say, for the Epistle being written either in 135, or about 130 
or 131. 

What then does the passage (xvi 3, 4) mean? 

There is one explanation which has been almost laughed out of court, 
and yet certainly deserves to be mentioned. It is as follows. 

The Jews, says Barnabas, had been like the heathen in thinking that 
the Temple was everything and God almost nothing. Zhe Temple of 
the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, said they (Jer. vii 4), and they thought 
all was safe because they possessed it. But God would destroy it. Yet, 
says Isaiah xlix, 17 in the LXX (not quite word for word, but in effect) 
Behold, they that destroyed this Temple themselves shall build it. When? 
How? It was Isaiah who prophesied this (as Barnabas would have 
said), and he lived a hundred years before Nebuchadnezzar. The hosts 
of the East destroyed it, and the hosts of the East shall themselves 
build it. And so it comes about (for yivera:, if genuine, may be an 


1 This proposition is mentioned by Chrysostom, Hom. c. Judaeos v 11. Cf. 
Gennadius Dialogue (ed. Jahn 1893, fol. 130r.), The Breshith R. par. 64, on Gen. 
xxvi 2% sq., refers to a proposal to rebuild the Temple then, but nothing came of 
it. Windisch (p. 388) adds some other late patristic references, 

? Such evidence as there is in the Midrash (see p. 13 note) is all the other way. 
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historic present). The Temple was destroyed by the enemy, and the 
servants or perhaps the officials (iaypéra:) of the enemy—Cyrus and his 
successors’ officials and servants (cf. Ezra vi 13)—did in fact rebuild it. 
I say that this interpretation may possibly be correct, the author then 
passing on to his main subject, the true as against the material building. 
If so, his words throw no light whatever on the date of his writing. 

On the other hand, the verses may well be, and indeed probably are, 
themselves part of the description of the true, the spiritual, Temple. 

Isaiah said that the enemies, the Romans in A.D. 70, were to destroy 
the Temple. Be it so. They have. But he also said they were to 
rebuild it, even with their own officials. And this is so. For members 
of the Roman Empire, yes, even its officials, take part in building the 
true Temple of God, the Christian Church. Many and many a con- 
vert was a citizen of Rome, and some at least in the time of Domitian 
(a.D. 81-96) were in very high positions in the State, and there had 
been others in lower positions much earlier. 

This interpretation is not of much use in determining the date of the 
Epistle. But it would be more than satisfied with a date not later than 
about a.D. y5.” 


The second passage is much more definite, though even here the 
interpretations of the exact point of time indicated differ by some twenty 


years. 

It is iv 4, 5. The author has spoken of the near approach of the 
Coming of the Lord, and adds: ‘ And the prophet also says thus: Zen 
kingdoms shall reign upon the earth, and after them shall rise up a little 
hing, who shall subdue three of the kings under one. (So Dr Lowther 
Clarke’s translation, but iq’ év, not id’ éva, can hardly mean here anything 
but ‘at once’). The passage is taken from Dan. vii 24. Barnabas 
goes on to say: ‘Similarly Daniel says concerning the same: And I 
beheld the fourth beast, wicked and powerful and fiercer than all the beasts 
of the sea,? and how that ten horns arose from it, and out of these a little 
excrescent horn, and how that it subdues under one (or ‘ at once’, but here 
the neuter may refer to xépas) three of the great horns’ (cf. Dan. vii 7 sq. ; 
Ig sq ). 

1 Funk translates ‘ idque evenit’. The word is read by the archetype of eight 
Greek MSS and the Latin Version, but is omitted by the Sinaitic and the Con- 
stantinopolitan MSS. 

2 This spiritual interpretation of Isa. xlix 17 is followed by Peter of Blois 
(¢. 1200), but with no reference to our Epistle; ‘ ef aedificabunt filit peregrinorum, 
&c. Haec, O Judaee, templo et civitati tuae convenire non possunt: sed videmus 
hodie Reges terrae, et ipsi Caesares jugo Christi colla submittere, publicis expensis 
aedificare ecclesias, &c.’ (c. Perfidiam Judaeorum, xxxi. Migne P. L. 207, col. 865). 

$ So the Constantinopolitan MS and the Latin Version. 
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The author means, it would seem, that already the Roman Empire 
nas had ten horns (i.e. ten Emperors), and even three more who are 
soon to be, or have already been, subdued by a little horn. 

What then was the exact date when the author was writing ? 

Bp. Lightfoot regarded Vespasian as the tenth Roman Emperor 
(counting from Julius Caesar), and the ‘three’ as Vespasian and his 
two sons (Titus and Domitian) associated with him in the supreme 
power. The destroyer would then be Antichrist, who may have been 
identified with Nero, supposed at that time to be still alive and about 
to return. If so, the Epistle will have been written between 75 and 79 
when Vespasian died.’ 

Another opinion is that the little horn is Nerva, who was elected 
Emperor by the Senate after the murder of Domitian, the last of the 
three Flavian Emperors, and reigned from a.p. 96 (Sept.) to 98 (Jan.). 
The Epistle will then have been written between these two dates. On 
the whole this chronology is perhaps simpler, and the date more 
probable.’ 

It will thus be seen that in any case the Epistle must have been 
written before A.D. 100. 


I now add a brief summary of the information which the Epistle of 
Barnabas contributes towards our knowledge of the Christianity of the 
writer, and of those whom he addresses. It also would seem to indicate 
a date about the last decade of the first century of our era. 

Although not a word is said directly in our Epistle about Church 
organization—Bishops, Priests, or Deacons—nor about authority as such, 
much less about any sacerdotal claims, with regard to which the Epistle 
is as silent as the New Testament itself—the writer stands evidently in 
a position of superiority over his readers. For he begins: ‘ Greeting, 
sons and daughters, in the name of the Lord who loved us, in peace.’ 
And this position would appear to be not that of an elder who was 
resident among his people, but that of a superintendent (or as we should 
say, a Bishop), who was able to visit them only from time to time. For 
he says in i3: ‘So amazed was I respecting you by the sight of you 
for which I longed.’ * 

Again, his interest, and presumably theirs, lies not in the externals of 
the Faith, but in its effect on doctrine and on life. Not, however, on 


? Ramsay (The Church in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 308) agrees with the date, 
but arrives at it in a different way. He omits Otho and Vitellius from the list of 
Emperors (for ‘ in the time of the Flavian Emperors’ to include them ‘ would have 
been treason’), and reckons Vespasian as the eighth, Titus as the ninth, and 
Domitian as the tenth, who were all to perish at the hands of the returning Nero. 

2 This date is preferred by Funk, 1901, p. xxv. 

3 Obrw pe efémAnfer én ipav } éyol émmodpry dis ipar. 
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doctrine in any narrow sense, as though he were enquiring whether it 
were orthodox or otherwise. He treats of the Faith in its broadest out- 
lines, belief in the Divine Sonship of Christ, His Godhead in a special 
sense, His Incarnation, Death, Resurrection, and the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost. Baptism is mentioned and its value assumed (xi 1, 8, r1), 
but not, as it seems, the Lord’s Supper. 

The aim of the writer is especially to ensure that his readers may 
understand the relation of the Gospel to the earlier revelation of God in 
the Law and in the Old Testament generally. For he desires to make 
it quite clear that Christianity as he and they know it was in God’s mind 
from the very first, and therefore stands in no unforeseen, much less in 
any unworthy, relation to the Old Testament. The Christians whom 
the writer superintended at the end of the first century were exposed to 
the arguments of the Jews among whom they lived. They did not, so 
far as we can learn from the Epistle, suffer any persecution at their hands, 
and the writer shows no trace of bitterness as he speaks of Jews and 
Judaism. He argues quietly, using the same methods that any Jew 
would himself employ. 

But, besides this, the Christians of his time were liable to think that 
mere assent to the Faith was sufficient. It is the old story, familiar (as 
I believe) to the very early Christians of the time when the Epistle of 
St James was written, as well as to multitudes in all ages down to our 
own day. Believe, says this superficial interpretation of religion, believe 
with an intellectual conviction that Jesus of Nazareth is Divine, and that 
the Christian ordinances are the outcome of the will of God :—/hat is 
enough to secure final salvation. 

Against this our writer cannot speak too strongly. Faith must shew 
itself in the practical life, or it is worth nothing at all. And, taking up 
the argument of Deut. xxx 15-20, already embroidered, one may assume, 
by Jewish teachers, he sets forth in his own style the solemn fact that 
there are Two Ways, and two ways only, the Way of Light—with the 
glory and potency of light—and the Way of the enemy of all light— 
whom the writer therefore calls the Blackamoor, with his power acting 
at the back of all darkness. And the writer insists that his children 
must put their very heart and soul into treading the former Way, that 
thus they may be ‘ glorified in the Kingdom of God’ (xxi 1). 

Church Organization was as nothing to Barnabas. Of Orthodoxy in 
anything beyond the very greatest subjects he took no notice. And even 
so Orthodoxy had for him no saving power unless with it there was the 
desire to be ‘ taught of God, seeking what the Lord requires from you’ 
(xxi 6). 

So, ‘ While the good vessel (of the body) is still with you, fail not any 
among you as regards these things, but seek them continually and fulfil 
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every commandment ; for these things are worthy. Wherefore 1 am 
the more zealous to write to you of my ability, to give you gladness, 
May you gain salvation,’ children of love and peace. The Lord of all 
glory and of all grace be with your spirit ’ (xxi 8 sq.). 

A. Lukyn WILLIAMs. 


*‘DIDACHE AND DIATESSARON’ 


THE article of Mr Dix with this title in the JourNat for last July at 
once excited my interest, and as the writer championed the view of the 
Didache held by the late Dr Armitage Robinson and shared by myself, 
I was very ready to welcome him as an ally. I have to confess also 
that I was ignorant that there exists a writing in Greek attributed to 
Isaac of Nineveh which contains Didache matter, and though I could 
by no means adopt the reading of D. i 5a proposed on pp. 247-248, 
yet I was glad to be told of another witness to the genuineness of the 
supposed ‘interpolation’, D.i 3-ii 1. But points of agreement between 
Isaac of Nineveh and the Afost. Const. which were appealed to in the 
article aroused some misgiving, and accordingly I got down the volume 
of Oriens Christianus containing the work of Isaac and read some of the 
text side by side with Ajost. Cons?., bk. vii, which contains what the 
*Constitutor’ made out of the Didache. 1 can only wonder that 
Mr Dix did not see what is surely so evident, viz. that Isaac was using 
the Afost. Const. and, for all that appears, knew the Didache only in 
the greatly altered form which it has there. I say ‘evident’ because, 
although Isaac does not always give us exactly what the Constitutor 
wrote but shortens a good deal and contributes something of his own, 
yet he constantly reproduces the Constitutor’s glosses, and sometimes 
even with omission of the words of the Didache which formed the basis. 
Take the following passage : 


A.C. vii 5. 5. My yivov dpyihos pdt Baoxavos pydé tyrorhs pdt 
pavixos pnde Opacis, wy waOys ta ToD Kaivy xai ra tod SaovdA Kai Ta Tod 
"Twa 8. 

lof N. My yivov Baoxavos pndt pavixis 7) Opacis, iva pH wdOys Ta 
tov Kay xai rod SaovA. 

The words dpyidos and {yAwrys in A.C. are from D. iii 2; but Isaac 
appears to know nothing of this, and in shortening A.C. has innocently 
left out just the words of the original document. 

The agreement between 4.C. and Isaac has therefore no significance 
for the text of the Didache, and a wrong major premiss robs Mr Dix’s 
article of any suggestive value it might have had as to a possible con- 
nexion between the ‘ interpolated’ passage of D. and the Diatessaron. 

1 This is Kirsopp Lake’s rendering of ow(eodc. 
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Mr Dix suggests that in the clause édy ris cor 86 parupa éxi ri 
Sefiav ovayova (D. i 4) the word deftay is not original. He shews reason 
for thinking that it was not in the original form of the Diatessaron, and 
he points out that it is not in Isaac of Nineveh, though it is in 4.C. 
But even if Isaac had been using the Didache, this seems slight evidence 
for connecting the Didache with the Diatessaron: Tatian and Isaac 
might both depend on St Luke (vi 29), who has not the word. 

Finally, even if use of the Diatessaron could be traced in the ‘ inter- 
polation’ of D., that would be no argument for the genuineness of the 
passage: rather the reverse—unless use of the Diatessaron could be 
traced elsewhere also in D. R. H. Conno ty. 


THE EARTH FROM THE EIGHTH HEAVEN: 
A Note on Dante Paradiso xxii 133-154 


‘ Thencé to me all the seven planets showed 
how vast they are, how swift they are, and how 
far, far apart they are in their abode. 
With the Eternal Twins revolving now, 
I saw our madding little threshing floor 
spread out from river mouth to mountain brow : 
Then turned I to the beauteous eyes once more.’ 


(Melville B. Anderson’s translation of lines 148-154 in the Worlds 
Classics.) 

Beatrice has carried Dante up the ladder with incredible speed into 
the Eighth Heaven, and they find themselves in the Constellation of 
Gemini. She bids him turn his eyes downwards through the seven 
spheres which they have traversed, and notice what the earth looks like, 
that he may judge of the immense distance : 


‘e vidi questo globo 
tal ch’io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante.’ 


From the altitude where they stand they can watch the movements 
of the Five Planets, Moon, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, revolving 
in immeasurable space ; compared with this sight, how insignificant 
appeared the earth, on which men fight so fiercely for wealth and 
power! It looked like an aiuo/a, a threshing-floor, a tiny plot. Dante 
uses the word only once again, and then in its Latin form, areola, de 
Mon. iii 16 line 90, where he urges the curator orbis, the Romanus 
Princeps, to aim at promoting the peace of the world, ‘ut scilicet in 
areola ista mortalium libere cum pace vivatur’. The word is by no 
means a conventional one in this connexion. What induced Dante to 
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choose the figure of a ¢hreshing floor to describe the earth? No doubt 
he wished to convey a touch of satire ; and sometimes, even on the 
most august occasions, homely, naive, images occur to him without any 
sense of incongruity. But there is more behind the figure, and indeed 
behind the whole of this scene, than appears at first sight. 

Last year Prof. Langdon published a newly arranged and improved 
text of the ancient Babylonian Legend of Etanaand the Eagle (Paris, 1932). 
The story runs that Etana, thirteenth king of Kish after the Deluge, 
had no son to succeed him; he prayed to Shamash to grant him the 
plant of birth in order that he might beget a son. Shamash directs 
him to the Eagle, who, after some entreaty, consents to fly with him up 
to the first heaven, the heaven of the Moon, the Sun, the Clouds, and 
Venus. Then the Eagle proposes a further ascent, to the gate of Anu, 
Enlil and Ea, the heaven of the Constellations. As they ascend 

‘The eagle spoke unto him, unto Etana :— 

Behold, my friend, the land, how it is. 

Look upon the sea and the sides of the mountain house. 

Lo, the land becomes a mountain: the sea has turned to waters of...’ 
Higher still they went : 


‘He carried him upward two double hours’ marches. 
The eagle spoke unto him, unto Etana :— 
Behold, my friend, the land, how it is: the land is like...’ 
They ascend yet higher, this time three double hours’ marches, and 
again the Eagle says: 
‘ Behold, my friend, the land, how it is. 
The sea is turned to a canal of a gardener.’ 
Then they enter the gate of Anu, Enlil and Ea, which Prof. Langdon 
thinks may mean the Constellation of Gemini. 
So.far they have scaled two heavens. Then the Eagle proposes 
a still higher ascent, to the gate of Ishtar (here, the queen of heaven), and 
thence to Anu, in other words to the highest heaven of all, above the 
fixed stars. After some hesitation, the further ascent begins in stages, 
one, two, three double hours’ marches. The Eagle takes up his refrain : 
‘My friend, look upon the land, how it is. 
The land is turned into a garden, .. . 
And the wide sea is like a wicker basket.’ 


But Etana refuses to go farther: ‘My friend’, he says, ‘I will not 
ascend to heaven’. So the Eagle plunges downward with Etana on its 
back. The bold adventure failed, the plant of birth was never won. 
The gods denied to man the darling wish of his heart. 

There was something in the story which appealed to human instincts 
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everywhere, and it lived on, until, to our astonishment, it reappears 
in the History of Alexander the Great, a romance which was widely 
circulated in the early Christian centuries, and kept its popularity 
throughout the Middle Ages. It seems to have been written originally 
in Greek, and translated into Latin ¢. A.D. 300, and into Syriac in the 
eighth century. Prof. Langdon in his introduction to the Legend of 
Etana refers to the Greek texts which have been collated by Gabriel 
Millet in Syria iv (1923), pp. 85-123. One of the best recensions, 
though only a torso, is preserved in the Bodleian (Oxf. Misc. 283), and 
Millet uses it as his main authority. It may be added that the 
Bodleian also possesses an early French translation in a splendidly 
illuminated manuscript of the fourteenth century. In the /istory 
Alexander writes a letter to his mother (ch, 28), and tells how he left his 
camp, climbed a high hill, and met with extraordinary adventures. He 
mounted to heaven by yoking two great birds to a dasket (the word 
actually occurs in the old French translation), in which he was borne 
aloft nearly to the utmost height, when he was stopped by a bird-man, 
who warned him not to attempt to know the secret things which are 
above. Here the Oxford MS must be quoted: kai rdAw ele mpds pe* 
mpooyxes, "AdeLavdpe, eri tiv ynv kato. “Eyd 8 pera poBov zpooxwv 
cldov, kai idod ddis péyas Kixiw Kal pérov Tod ddews GAwv optkpotary. 
kai A€yer 6 ovvavTnaas por’ ériotpede ody TO ddpv eri Tiv GAwva Aris éotiv 
6 xdopos’ 6 yap ddus 7 Oadracod éorw 1) KuKAodoa Tov KOopov HyoUV TacaV 
tiv yqv. Another recension of the Greek text in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale runs to the same effect, but with differences in wording 
(MS C. Bibl. Nat. lines 7-14): xai radw dyoi [ ] zpdcxes [ ] éxi 
tiv yiv Katw. & dé ‘AXde~avdpos pera PdBov rpoceixer, Kai idod dev dre 
ogus péyas KikAw, pérov b& Tod dpews GAov [| Kal A€yer ait 6 ovvavTy- 
gas’ ywooxes Ti éoti Tata; 7) GAwv éoriv 6 Kdopos’ 6 dé ddus 7 Oddaooa 
[ ]%xvxdrotea [ ] riv yqv. The Latin version is worth quoting too: 
‘Tanta autem altitudine ascenderunt ipsi grifes, quod videbatur Alex- 
andro orbis terrarum sicut area, in qua conduntur fruges. Mare vero 
ita videbatur tortuosum in circuito orbis sicut draco.’ The version goes 
on to say that the gvifes lose their strength, fall to the earth, and bring 
Alexander back to his army. 

It seems, then, that Dante must have been familiar with the Romance 
of Alexander (cf. Znf. xiv 31-36), probably in the Latin, possibly in old 
French. Now we know where the aiuola, the areola ista mortalium, 
came from ; it is the dAwv of the Greek version, the avea of the Latin. 
But the connexion goes far beyond the use of a single word, however 
significant. The idea of a mortal man being carried up to the heights 
of heaven was elaborated in the Babylonian epic, and freshly applied in 
the Ascension of Alexander : the persistence. of the Eagle motif in both 
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is noteworthy. In the sca/a between the seventh and the eighth heaven 
(Par. xxii 101) there is a resemblance to the stages, one, two, three 
hours’ marches, by which the Eagle carried Etana to the heaven of 
Anu, the highest of all. The five planets which Dante sees correspond 
with three at least in the Etana legend, while in both the heaven of 
the constellations is higher than the heaven of the planets. It is 
remarkable that the Babylonian, the Greek, and the Italian all give the 
same bidding in almost identical words: ‘ Behold, my friend, the land, 
how it is’, rpécyes éxi ri yiv dro, ‘ rimira in giu’; still more remark- 
able are the figures used for the diminutive earth and the encircling sea. 
But there is one noteable difference between the Divina Commedia and 
its forerunners. Etana never reached the plant of birth which he climbed 
the skies to find; Alexander, at the summit of his circuit, was forcibly 
hindered from learning the secrets of heaven; but Dante attained to 
the Beatific Vision. It is the difference between heathen and Christian 
conceptions of the ultimate goal. G. A. Cooke. 


SOURCE-MARKs IN BEDE MANUSCRIPTS 


In the preface to his commentary on St Mark the Venerable Bede 
makes the following request to posterity :— 

And I humbly pray the reader that, if he should deem these works of 
ours worthy of copying, he should also carefully preserve in the transcrib- 
ing the notation of those names which have been placed above in the 
margin, just as was admittedly done for the commentary on St Luke 
that we, with the help of God's grace, composed many years ago.’ 

Until quite recently it was generally assumed that none of these 
source indications had survived in extant manuscripts of Bede. But in 
1926 Father E. J. Sutcliffe drew attention to two manuscripts, now in 
the Vatican library, of the commentary on St Mark, in which borrowed 
passages from Augustine, Ambrose. Jerome, and Gregory | are indicated 
by the letters, AV, AM, HR, and GR.? The present writer has lately 
had occasion to examine Bede manuscripts in the British Museum and 
in half a dozen continental libraries. The fresh evidence obtained shows 
that the medieval copyists, especially in the earlier period, were by no 
means as forgetful of Bede’s wishes as used to be supposed. Of twelve 
codices of the commentary on St Mark no less than ten contain at least 
some of the marginal source indications which Father Sutcliffe observed 
in the Vatican manuscripts. 

A list of these is here given :— 

1. Paris: B.N. lat. 9573. 320261 mill. Two columns. Written 
very early in the ninth century by a Carolingian hand, but with frequent 


1 Migne Patr. Lat. xcii. 2 Biblica 7, 428-439. 
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occurrence of insular symbols and abbreviations for enim, est, vel, autem, 
eius, and ergo (eZ), side by side with the continental abbreviations, 

2. Paris: B. N. lat. 12279. 311x252 mill. Ninth century. The 
commentary on St Mark occupies ff. r1* to 46". It may be noted that 
Bede’s commentary on Tobit in the same manuscript (ff. r2z0o’—124") 
has no source marks of any kind. 

3. St Gall 257. 310x202 mill. Written by several hands in the 
first half of the ninth century. In this codex the second letter of the 
source indication is sometimes placed in the text at the end of 
the quotation instead of in the margin opposite. After page 115—the 
manuscript is now numbered by pages not by folios—the marginal letters 
become very rare and we never find more than the initial letter.’ 

4. St Gall 256. 29>x222 mill. Written by several hands in the 
second half of the ninth century. The codex originally had no source 
marks, but on pp. 10, 12 to 16, and rg single marginal letters (G,H, V,R) 
occur, added by another, probably a contemporary, hand. It would 
appear that a few letters were copied from St Gall 257, but that the 
task was then abandoned. 

5. Paris: B. N. lat 12280. 255x200 mill. Tenth century. The 
source marks are noticeably fewer than in 1 and 2. 

6. Einsiedeln 177 (now Msc. 528). 263x185 mill. Tenth century. 
351 pages. The source marks are fairly numerous and complete as far 
as p. 74. There is a single H on p. 87; after that the marginala 
cease entirely.” 

7. Brussels 1356 (5543-5). 257185 mill. Eleventh century. It is 
noticeable in this manuscript that often only one of the two capital 
letters to indicate the patristic source has been preserved ; that is to say, 
instead of A, G, or H at the beginning of the citation, followed by V, M, 
or R at the end, only A, G, H, or V, M, R, survives. The later part of 
this manuscript contains Bede’s commentary on Acts and the Retracta- 
tions, but there are no source marks in either. 

8. Brussels 1364 (II. 2554). 314 x 220 mill. Twocolumns. Thirteenth 
century. This codex was once in the Phillipps collection (No. 23033) 
and the printed description of the manuscript still pasted inside the 
cover draws attention to the presence of some source marks. J. van der 
Ghey in his catalogue has repeated this information, but curiously 
enough has failed to note the presence of far more such marginaia in 
the older manuscript. Brussels 1356.° 

g. London: B. M. Royal 4 Bxiii. 291 x 200 mill. Two columns. 
End of twelfth century. On ff. 1-45 the source marks are scanty ; after 

' B occurs on pp. 22, 25, 34. 79- For this cf below, p. 352. 

2 GG occurs on pp. 12 and 14 in place of the more usual GR. Cf. below, p. 354. 

3 Catalogue des manuscrits de la bibliothéque royale de Belgique, II (Patrologie). 
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that they become more frequent, especially from 87° to the end of the 
work on 116¥. As in Brussels 1356, so here one of the two capital 
letters in a given reference is often missing. 

10. London: B. M. Addit. 15461. 258x170mill. Twelfth century. 
Marginal capitals for the four doctors are fairly frequent, but, as in 
7 and 9, often imperfect. Unusual is the occurrence of B in four places.’ 
Apparently, as in St Gall 257, the letter indicates a comment by Bede 
himself; but it must be later than his own time.’ 

In the following manuscripts of the Mark commentary there is no 
trace of source marks :— 


r. Paris: B.N. lat. 2352. 324x226 mill. Two columns. Twelfth 
century. The manuscript also contains the commentaries on Acts and 
on the Catholic Epistles. 

2. London: B.M. Addit. 10948. 293x210 mill. Fifteenth century. 
‘Bede on Acts and Jerome’s adaptation of Victorinus on the Apocalypse 
will be found in the same codex. 

In the passage quoted at the beginning of this article Bede tells us 
that he had used a similar method of drawing the reader’s attention to 
excerpts from the four doctors when he composed his commentary on 
the third Gospel.’ Bede’s copyists seem to have interpreted their 
author’s wishes very literally. The present writer has so far inspected 
over forty manuscripts containing either or both of Bede’s two com- 
mentaries on Acts and a dozen or so of Bede’s commentaries on books 
of the Old Testament or on the Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse. In 
not a single instance was any trace of source marks found. On the other 
hand five manuscripts of the commentary on St Luke, all of early date, 
show marginalia, to mark borrowing from the four Fathers, precisely 
similar to those in the commentaries on St Mark. They are the 
following :-— 

1. Paris: B. N. lat. 11681. 354x244 mill. Twocolumns. Written 
throughout in the Corbie ab script. The copyist appears at times to 
have misunderstood the capital H in the margin, since we find R pre- 
ceded by N, where a citation from Jerome is meant.‘ 

1 Ff. 39°, 69", 89", and 104". 

2 It is familiar in Glosses on the Bible. For instance, in Paris B. N. lat. 404, a 
thirteenth-century glossa on Job, Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse, 
the commentaries of Bede on the New Testament books in question are cited con- 
tinuously, but in an abbreviated form, the source being indicated by B in the 
margin. 

3 He also referred specifically in the commentary (Pair. Lat. xcii, 533c) to his use 
of Augustine’s de sermone Domini in monte, and of the commentaries of Ambrose 
on St Luke and Jerome on St Matthew. 

* E.g. f. 58", lines 14-16: sponsus Christus sponsa ecclesia est, de hoc sancto 
spiritalique conubio apostoli sunt creati. N appears opposite line 14, R opposite 
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2. Paris: B.N. lat. 12281. 299x182 mill. The manuscript was 
written by many hands in early Carolingian script, but contains a good 
many insular abbreviations. It may be noted that in the second half of 
the codex (ff. 93-163) there are far fewer source margina/ia than in 
the first half. 

3. Paris: B.N. lat. 17451. 304x212 mill. Ff. 1-8, containing 
remains of homilies, are in the Corbie ab script. The commentary on 
St Luke (ff. 9-200) is written by many hands in a very early Carolingian 
script. Very few of the source marks have survived.’ 

4. Paris: B.N. lat. 12282. 351x260 mill. Ff. 1 to 14% and 180° 
to 183Y are in a twelfth-century hand, 15° to 179¥ in a very regular 
Carolingian hand that can hardly be earlier than ¢.850. There is no 
trace of marginalia on ff. 1-14 and 180-183. 

5. St Gall 85. 448x260 mill. A fine codex written by several scribes 
early in the ninth century ; but the marginal capitals are confined to a 
few early pages.” 

To these five manuscripts may be added Ghent 438 (= ms. 175), a 
tenth-century codex from St Maximin at Trier (334 x 217 mill.). In it 
the source marks occur in only three places.* 

The following four manuscripts in the British Museum exhibit no 
marginal capitals at all. 

1. Addit. 17980. 268x218 mill. Written in the second half of the 
ninth century, these fifty-two folios contain less than a quarter of the 
whole commentary.‘ One is tempted, however, to surmise that this codex 


line 16 of the margin. The passage is quoted from Jerome on St Matthew (Migne 
P. L. xxvi, 577A). 
1 Namely, on 18’, 23", 66%, 67", 110", 125", 144°, 151’, 153°, 177°, 198", 199", and 
199". 
2 Pp. 15, 21, 22, 24, 25. A single H will be found on pp. 399 and 431. 
3 A-M on ff. 7° and 13”, R on 160°, the preceding G or H being lost. 
* As the summary catalogue gives no details, the contents of this torso may here 
be given :— 
1'-4" = Patr. Lat. xcii, 324D, occulta sacerdotti legalis to 331c, Domino pro 
omnibus. 
5'-7° = 3500, ef anima rationalis to 354C, in dinudia quippe tunica. 
8'-10" = 357A, meum nimtrum docens to 360D, trigenarius numerus Christi, 
11'-13" = 380D, curabat eos solis to 384c, Domini potesiate. 
14'-16" = 357A, salvationem quae primo to 39cc, quos ab eo noverant. 
17'-19" = 400C, eum videre quaerentibus to 4048 et qui inique. 
20°-22" = 407A, amantem cunctos natura to 410D, etst reprehendat. 
23'-25" = 4428, quae in medicos to 445D, et ut languores. 
26'-28" = 448, Jesu dixisse pueris to 451C, respondit prae ceteris. 
29-36" = 467D, temptationum suarum to 476a, fonte emanant. (36° is blank 
save for probationes pennee.) 
37'-38" = 507A, sinapis granum to 509C, efiam tetro putens. 
39°-40" = 5128, ne forte honoratior to 5140, boum emi quingue. 
VOL. XXXIV. Aa 
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was copied from an insular exemplar, in view of the use of finit for 
explicit on 36°: finit liber tertius, incipit liber quartus. 

2. Egerton 2204. 320X210 mill. Twocolumns. First half of the 
twelfth century. The marginal annotation GG appears once each on 
roF and rr’. 

3. Addit. 26715. 411 x 308 mill. Two columns. End of the twelfth 
or beginning of the thirteenth century. Although there are no source 
marks, the full exp/icz# on 118 should be noted :— 


Explicit explanatio in evangelio secundum Lucam a Bedo presbitero 
ex libris precedentium presbiterum, id est, Ambrosii, leronimi, Augustini, 
Gregorii, Rufini in unum collecta, in qua et ipse ex sensu proprio per- 
miscuit plurima. 


While this reads like an expansion of Bede’s own comment, it is 
startling to find Rufinus added to the select list of four Fathers. 

4. Addit. 10947. 292x210 mill. Fifteenth century. 

It must be emphasized that the information here presented is only 
partial. The number of extant codices of the commentaries on St Mark 
and St Luke is exceedingly great, and no final conclusions are possible 
until some future editor shall have examined all of them. Nevertheless 
it does seem as if the margina/ia in the Luke commentary had tended 
to disappear more rapidly than those in the Mark commentary. This 
is suggested not merely by the proportions 6: 4 as against ro: 2, but by 
the progressive disappearance of the source marks illustrated by the 
manuscripts, Paris: B. N. lat. 17451, St Gall 85, and Ghent 438. On 
the other hand we can now see very clearly that the charge of com- 
pletely ignoring Bede’s instructions, which modern writers have repeatedly 
levelled against his copyists. is to a great extent unjust. Even the future 
editor of these two commentaries will be able to derive considerable 
help from Bede’s honest forethought.’ M. L. W. LaisTNER. 


41'-43" = 556c, contempserit omnes saeculi to 5608, gentibus autem. 
44°-46" = 562D, longe est a peccatoribus to 566, in die iudicit. 
47°49" = 583¢, Prefatio Bedae in sexto libro, &c. Cum sapientissimus to 588a, 
conpleretur habitasse. 
50°-52" = 590B-C, sed ne vilesceret nudatum to 594A, sui discipuli. 
1 Since the above was written some additional evidence has been gathered, viz. :— 
1. Both commentaries in the same MS. 
Paris: Arsenal 320 (eleventh century) and 294 (twelfth century). In both the 
source marks, in view of the date of the MSS, are remarkably numerous. 
Oxford : Bodleian, Bodl. 732 (S.C. 2711). Twelfth century. Only the last 
section of the Mark commentary preserves marginalia. There are none at all in 
the Luke commentary. 


Oxford: Bodleian, Bodl. 729 (S.C. 2706). End of twelfth century. The MS 
contains no source marks at all. 
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GROSSETESTE’S TRANSLATION OF THE HMPOAOTOS 
AND 3XOAIA OF MAXIMUS TO THE WRITINGS OF 
THE PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITA 


I 


In some codices containing the works of the pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita in Grosseteste’s translation are found marginal notes of varying 
length, preceded by the words: ex greco. Perhaps those who have 
thus far worked upon the writings of the great bishop of Lincoln have 
not thought these notes worthy of special attention ; but Baur, who saw 
and described a number of such manuscripts for his edition of the 
philosophical works of Grosseteste,’ lays stress on them. Passing 
references to them are found in manuscript catalogues: Bandini, for 
instance, mentions them in his description of the Laurentian MSS, 
S. Crucis Plut. XIII Dext. codd. I-V,? fine copies dating from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, all written by the same or similar 
English or North-French hands and containing the pseudo-Dionysian 
works in the translation and with the comments of Grosseteste.® 

These marginal glosses are a translation of the Scholia of Maximus ‘* 


Continuation of note 1 on p. 354. 
2. Commentary on Mark. 

Troyes 397 (eleventh century) and 421 (twelfth century). The marginalia are 
scattered throughout the codices, but one letter of a pair has often disappeared. 

Oxford: Bodleian, Bodl. 217 (S.C. 2053). Twelfth century. The surviving 
source marks are few. 

3. Commentary on Luke. 

Oxford: Bodleian, Bodl. 218 (S.C. 2054). Written about 820. E. K. Rand— 
the MS is no. 66 in his Manuscripts of Tours—makes no mention of the marginalia, 
which have been carelessly copied. 

As in Paris: B.N. lat 11681, N sometimes appears for H, e.g. in the selfsame 
passage from Jerome that has been cited above (p. 352,note 4). Sometimes the two 
letters are reversed i.e. R-G instead of G-R. 

Troyes 230. Twelfth century from Clairvaux. The size of the marginal letters 
varies, and it is not clear whether they were all entered at the time when the MS 
was copied, 


“1 L, Baur Die ; philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste Bischofs von Lincoln 
(Bettrdge zur Gesch. d. Philos. d. Mittelalters Bd. ix 1912 pp 31*-43*). 

? Hereinafter referred to as L,, L,, &c. 

8 A. M. Bandini Cat. Codd. lat. Bibl. Med.-Laur. iv pp. 426-429. These MSS 
were noted by Baur and paneer but they did not notice the important words: 
angelica Ierarchia cum ¢ . secundum dominum Lincolniensem (cod. ii 
fol. 1 a) found by Thomson (J.7.S. Janney 1933 Pp- 50). whoalso observed the gloss 
ex greco in the De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia and in the De Divinis Nominibus in the 
Vatican MS Chigi A. V. 129 of the thirteenth century (bid. p. 49). 

* For the sake of clearness I keep this title for the collection of scholia by two 
distinct authors, Johannes Scythopolitanus Scholasticus who lived at Scitopoli 
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to two of the principal works of the pseudo-Dionysius: De Zcclesiastica 
Hierarchia, and De Divinis Nomtnibus.1. Thus we have another 
translation from the Greek to add to the many for which Grosseteste 
was responsible, either as translator or reviser. There is no notice of 
this translation in any recent biography of him.? 


II 


The translation of these Scholia is inseparably bound up with that of 
the pseudo-Dionysian works mentioned above. For the latter, as is 
known, Grosseteste (and with his name I include his collaborators) had 
before him Greek MSS from which he revised and corrected the Latin 
translations existing at his time: those of Johannes Scotus, Johannes 
Sarracenus, and probably another not yet identified.* In one or more 
of the Greek manuscripts the Scholia of Maximus were noted anony- 
mously in the margins, and Grosseteste translated them as he came 
upon them in making his version of the works of Dionysius. That he 
did not know the Scholia to be by Maximus we know from a very 
important statement at the end of the commentary to chapter viii of the 
De Celesti Hierarchia: ‘Quod autem hic diximus: separari, est in 
greco: apokrinesthai, compositum ab afo quod significat in composicione 
ve uel ab et krinesthai quod est iudicari et sumitur comuniter pro 7e- 
sponderi quia respondens sibi propositum a proponente prius iudicatum 
reiudicat ; unde quidam transtulerunt hoc in verbum respondendi; 
alii autem, quia sonare potest in adiudicari, transtulerunt illud in 


during the episcopacy of Theodosius (who was consecrated to that see in 518), and 
Maximus Confessor (saec. vii), to whom should perhaps be added a third, Germanus, 
patriarch of Constantinople, if we may believe the evidence of two MSS which 
state this, But in all the editions after 1562 these scholia are all confused under 
the one name of Maximus (see B. M. De Rubeis, Jn venetam Operum quae 
Areopagitica dicuntur editionem in Migne P. G. iii 58-76 ; iv 1031-1034). 

1 T have not found in any MS the translation of the Scholia to the Epistole ot 
Dionysius ; these, moreover, are not yet identified with Grosseteste’s translation. 
Nor do I know any MSS containing the Scholia to the De Mystica Theologia and 
the De Celesti Hierarchia: L,, L,, and the Chigi MS have those to the De Ecclesi- 
astica Hierarchia and the De Divinis Nominibus. 

2 The only indication that can be found is that of Archbishop James Ussher 
(1665), who seems to have read a precise ascription of this translation to Robert 
of Lincoln in an Oxford MS, as he can speak of a ‘ Latina versio Scholiorum 
Scythopolitani a Roberto episcopo Lincolniensi facta, et in bibliotheca collegii 
Corporis Christi apud Oxonienses mss. asservata, in qua reperitur’. This citation 
is repeated without verification by Fabricius, Wharton and De Rubeis (Migne P. G. 
iii 64-65, where fuller references are given). 

3 This is evident from the citations of alii translatores and alie translaciones : these 
citations are most frequent where Grosseteste’s commentaries on the Dionysian 
works are primarily philological. 
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diiudicari seu condemnari seu puniri. SED GRECUS QUI PONIT NOTAS 
IN GRECO, QUAS NOS IN MARGINE SCRIBIMUS, exponit hic apokrinesthat 
per chwrizesthai, quod est separari seu dividi’ (L, f. 96a). From this 
statement and from the words ex greco which he puts before every gloss, 
however short, it is certain that Grosseteste was translating directly from 
the Greek without the help of any earlier Latin translation.* 

I may state, in anticipation, conclusions to which I have come after 
a detailed examination of the scholia and a comparison of the Greek 
text as it has come down to us: 

(a) Many of the Greek scholia are not found in Grosseteste’s transla- 
tion. 

(6) A number of them are found to be abridged or revised. 

(c) Some of the Latin scholia are not found in the Greek text. 

To give greater precision to the first point, reached through examin- 
ing L, and L,, it will be necessary to check the glosses in all the MSS 
in which they appear. In some MSS they have been abridged; in 
others they have disappeared completely, e.g. in L, and in the Mala- 
testian MS. Plut. XII Dext. cod. I at Cesena. If close examination 
reveals the omission of scholia, it should not be attributed to Grosseteste, 
who was too great a lover of Greek learning and too precise a translator 
to do this; such omissions must be supposed to have occurred in the 
Greek (?) manuscript or manuscripts which he used. 

Passing to the second point, the same may be said of the abridged 
or revised glosses, some examples of which are here given: Scho/. in 
‘Qs ev atpa (P.G. iv 208, L, f. 31b); i” "Apvorww (ibid. 209 ¢, L, f. 
36b) ; im Tv Ocapyexny (ibid. 209 D, L, f. 37 b); in trav Ocoddywy (ibid. 
236c, L, f. 69a) &c. It is noteworthy that many of the glosses are 
divided into two or more in the Latin translation ; that, on the other 
hand, in not a few cases two or more Greek glosses are compressed into 
one in the Latin; and, finally, that such compressions occur at the 
same time as more or less extensive omissions, 


1 The scholium to which Grosseteste here refers is not found translated into 
Latin in this ‘-anuscript, which has none of these marginal glosses, but among the 
Scholia of Maximus can be read in Greek: ‘AmoxpivecOa. Kadds elvev 5 Kupios év 
7® mpogynty ‘leLempA Gore xwpraOjvar tay Fixaiwy rovs duaprwdovs (Migne P. G, iv 
81a). For the Latin passages the reference is to the Laurentian MSS L, L, L,. 
This passage alone would be sufficient to prove what was said above about the 
number of Latin translations of pseudo-Dionysian writings that Grosseteste must 
have possessed ; and it is noteworthy that Johannes Sarracenus did not translate 
dmoxpivec@a by any of the forms here mentioned, but by secerni. 

2 It is not known that the Scot or the Sarracen had translated these scholia 
with the Areopagite’s works. Anastasius Bibliothecarius had translated them and 
sent them with a dedicatory letter to Charles the Bald in 865 (Migne P. G. iv 63). 
We have no evidence that Grosseteste knew this version. 
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As to the third point (c) the Latin scholia that I have found to be ° 


lacking in the Greek text are few in number and very short, rarely 
exceeding six or seven words ; they have no importance, being simply 
alternative glosses; and there is nothing to prevent our attributing 
them to Maximus who has many like them. What is more important 
is that in some passages Grosseteste’s translation shows clearly that the 
Greek text we have is deficient: Schol. in "AANA rdbw Tod vociv.— 
Sypeiwoa, dpaidv prow, dre du 7d GAws voeiv tT, Kal A€yew wepi Geod.. . 
(P.G. iv 413 Cc) = Signa: Origenes ait quoniam propter totaliter intelligere 
quid et dicere de Deo... (L, f. 245), where the reading Ovigenes is 
probably to be preferred to dpaiov (venuste). Thus the Latin text is 
better than the Greek in the important gloss on the opinion of the 
ancients on the immortality of the soul (Schol. in Zec/. Hier. vii = 
Migne P.G. iv 173C [epi Oavarov. . .| L, f. 122). 


III 


The form of the translation is identical in every respect with that of 
other translations by Grosseteste'; and if, on comparing it with the 
translation of the Dionysian writings, a few small differences appear, 
this is due to the fact that for the latter Grosseteste had various Latin 
texts which were of some help, while the Scholia are a direct translation 
from the original Greek. His version is extremely literal and even 
keeps those details of Greek syntax which are irreconcilable with the 
Latin idiom, such as the infinitive construed with a conjunction or a 
preposition: ds dyAotv = ut ostendere ; da 5 Sdws vociv Te Kai A€yew = 
propter totaliter intelligere quid et dicere ; pera. rd émiotpéar mpds Xprordv = 
post converti ad Christum ; da 7d éénpicba = propter segregari ; pera Td 
eEehbciv = post exire;* the constant translations of pév by guidem, of dé 
by autem, of dv by utique (ovx av Aéyorro = neque utigue dicetur) are also 
noteworthy. Here are some examples of his translation : 


1 A study will shortly be published on Grosseteste’s translations in which I have 
tried to construct a kind of list of words and phrases which he regularly translates 
in the same way ; this will perhaps make it possible to identify other translations 
of his, especially among the Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian writings. 

2 In his Commentary Grosseteste depends rather often on this construction: 
‘quod autem transferimus frequenter et loquimur per verba infinitiva, ad imita- 
cionem et secundum proprietatem grece lingue fit’ (Comm. in Cel. Hier. cap. XV, 
L, fol. 140b;) ‘et considera quod proprietas greci sermonis est sic loqui per 
infinitivos modos’ (Comm. in De Div. Nom. cap. III, L, fol. 68 a) as typical of the 
Greek language ; but it seems to him to be adaptable also to Latin: ‘et conside- 
randum quod modus grecorum est sic loqui per infinitivum, et satis conveniens’ 
(Comm. in Eccles. Hier. cap. V1, L, fol. 139b). 
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Schol. in De Div. Nom. cap. I 
(P.G. iv 185 A) 

"Apeorayitov. “Ori ra ywwpiopata 
dep elxov"EdAnves Ere Gvres of adat 
dy, Kai pera TO ériotpéar mpos 
Xporov dvepvOpuiotws éréypacov 
éavrois Sov yap ’Apeotayitny érwvo- 
pacev Eavtov, ws Kai 6 Oeios Tovortivos 
é& 7 mpds “EAAnvas Adyw “Ioverivou 


prrocodov. 


Dbid. cap. V (P.G. iv 332) 
> , 4 . , ‘ 7 
Exedy tees ras id€as Kai ra mapa- 
detypata évuTéoctata éepyoay, rov- 
> / a ¢ ” 
tous émippamiler viv “EAAnvas ovras 
, > . ‘ « a ‘ 
cai @ynov «i yap py adds xai 
évaiws elev ai id€a1, vonoes irepy- 
mwpévar ovoa Tod trepyTAWpevov 
kal trepyvwpevov @eod, aivOeros av 
» « ‘ > , ‘ 
cin & @eds éx mapade’yparos kai 
e a Ld , > , ‘ 
éavtovd, Orep SurAdnv ovopace. To 
4 > Ld a ~ a 
dé dyadAopévyn cupdwvet TG Aa Bid. 
} ._ . ohm 
EidpavOnoera Kips, xai ra éfjjs. 


Schol. in Eccl. Hier. cap. VI 
(P.G. iv 172 A) 

Sypetwoar Ste TO\AG KwAverar 6 
povaxos mouiv, dv of Aaixol rv 
éxitporiv Kai eLovoiay éxovew* olov 
é ydpos, kal TO orpareias 7) éurro- 
, < ”~ ‘ e , , c 
piais Optdrciy, Kal ETEpos €v ols O 


— , 
Aaixds ov KaTaxpiverat. 


Schol. in Eel. Hier. cap. IV 
(P.G. iv 153 B) 
TloAAdxis év 7G Iepi Oeiwy dvopa- 
> , , 4 .7 , 
tw édnocapev, ti vonTrov Kai Ti 
, ~ > ae -~ , 
voepov. Todro ody kai évravda pyow 
oo” ~ > , « , » « ~ 
Ott TO erioxorw ayiw ovre os TvyyevEl 
”~ ‘ 
tov Geiov hwrds droKxadvmre: 6 Ocds 


Roberti translatio (L, f. 12 a) 


Ex greco. Signa quoniam cog- 
nomenta que habebant gentiles 
adhuc existentes antiqui sancti, et 
post converti ad Christum invere- 
cunde inscribebant sibi ipsis. Ecce 
enim Areopagitam cognominavit 
se ipsum, ut et divinus Justinus in 
eo qui ad gentiles sermone Justini 
philosophi. 


L, f. 166b 

Ex greco. Quia quidam ydeas et 
exempla enypostata dixerunt, hos 
percutit nunc, gentiles existentes, 
et ait ; si enim non simplex et uni- 
tive essent ydee, intelligencie super- 
simplificate existentes supersimpli- 
ficati et superuniti Dei, compositus 
utique esset Deus ex exemplo et se 
ipso, quod duplicitatem nominavit. 
Hoc autem exultans consonat huic 
apud David: letabitur Deus in 
operibus ipsius ; et in Proverbtis: 
ego eram cui adgaudebat. 


L, f. r16a 


Signa quoniam multa prohibitus 
est monachus facere, quorum laici 
conversacionem et potestatem ha- 
bent ; velut nuptie, et miliciis vel 
negotiationibus intendere, et aliis 
in quibus laicus noncondempnatur. 


L, f. 77 v 


Multociens in quod De divinis 
nominibus ostendimus quid in- 
telligibile et quid intellectuale. 
Hoc igitur et hic ait quoniam epi- 
scopo sancto existenti ut cognato 
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ov 80 érépov diacKdAov GAXG airs 
abrov gwrifev To pvoTipiov Tis 
Oewpias, xrd. 


Schol. in De Div. Nom. cap. I 
(P.G. iv 212 A) 
o 7 , S. .& ~ 
. ++ Urapéis péev Kupiws eri Meod 
od A€yerar’ Kai ydp éote mpovTapéis, 
TovTéott Kai mpo airys THs trapsews" 
éredy) 52 aca trapéis éf avrod, éx 
a > > a s > , 
tav &¢ abrod davévtwy dvopdlerat, 
iva vonOy xai trp raira. 
Ibid. cap. V (P.G. iv 312 8B) 
Ti tov dyabov érwvupiay ravte- 
Aots tpovoias Sexrixyy elvai pyc 
‘ 4 ‘ ‘ ? ‘ ‘ 
ras dé Aouras pepexas olov Lwyv Kat 
, ‘ , ° s , ‘ 4 
codpiay kai Aoyov" Kai Tava péev yap 
‘ » ,. > , ~ , 
7a ovra dt dyabdryra Geot rapyxOn 
4 9 , > > , aa 
mpos vrapéw Kai clow dyaba, 7rot 
Kaha Alav’ ob ravra Se Lwijs 7) Adyou 
bal , , ‘ ‘ , 
} codias peréxovar, 60 Tas Tovavras 
érwvupias Kata avtidvactoAy Tis 
mavredovs TéHexev. ‘Odtxwrépas dé 
pyot tas éri tredvwv Gewpovpevas, 
* 2 , —_ - ‘ 
olov Cayv? Pbdava yap éxi purav Kai 
lowv, AoyixGv re kai dAdywv" codia 
St Kai Adyos pepixwrepar’ éxi povwv 
yap Aoytxv Spovrat Taira. 


IV 


intelligibilis luminis revelat Deus 
non per alterum doctorem sed ipse 
per se illuminans misterium specu- 
lationis, etc. 


L,, f. 37 b 


Existencia proprie in Deo non 
dicitur, et enim est preexistencia, 
Sed quia omnis existencia ex ipso 
ex hiis que per ipsum declarantur 
nominatur, ut intelligatur et super 
hec.? 


L, f. 148 a 

Boni cognominationem omnino 
perfecte providencie susceptivam 
esse ait; reliquas autem particu- 
lares velut vitam et sapientiam et 
rationem. Et omnia quidem enim 
entia propter bonitatem Dei ad- 
ducta sunt ad existenciam et sunt 
bona, id est valde bona. Non 
omnia autem vita vel sapientia vel 
ratione participant ; propter quod 
tales cognominationes secundum 
contradivisionem omnino perfecte 
posuit. Universaliores autem ait in 
pluribus consideratas, velut vita ; 
occupat enim in plantis et animali- 
bus et rationalibus et irrationalibus; 
sapientia autem et ratio particu- 
lariores, in solis enim rationabilibus 
conspiciuntur hec. 


This translation of the Scholia of Maximus had a remarkable influence 
on Grosseteste’s Commentary on the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius. 
He did not content himself with mere translating: he assimilated 
Maximus’s thought, made it his own and worked it into his commentary 
to the greater clarity of the Areopagite’s text ; he referred often to the 
marginal glosses and did not hesitate to depend on their authority— 
although he did not know their authorship—to establish uncertain 

In the Latin text note the omission of rovréor: . . . imapfews. 
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readings in some passages of the original. Following are the more 
interesting cases : 

Comm. in Eccles. Hier. cap. 1: ‘Agnoscunt enim viri ecclesiastici 
multa sancta et secreta ex misteriis per primos patres et ierarchas dis- 
positis et eorum tradicionibus non scriptis. Zx glosa autem marginalt 
videtur debere esse ex sacerdotalibus, ubi nos posuimus ex ierarchicis, 
quod aliquod exemplar habet: idem est in sensu...’ (L, f. 2b; the 
marginal gloss has: ‘Ex greco. Quoniam sacerdotalem scientiam ex 
tradicionibus accepit’: cf. Migne P.G. iv 116 4). 

Comm. in Angel. Hier. cap. I1: ‘A quibus autem sacris theologis 
laudetur ipsa thearchia per predicta in tribus generibus exempla satis 
patet ex glosa marginali ex greco sumpta’ (L, f. 27 b = P.G. iv 45 CD). 

Ibid. cap. VIL: Secundum notam autem sumptam ex greco aliqui libri 
habent sic: propriam existimandum esse ierarchiam uniformem ipsis 
secundum omne, pro eo quod nostra exemplaria habuerunt: similem 
existimandum esse et secundum omne uniformem ierarchiam, quemad- 
modum nos transtulimus: nec est in sensu magna differentia nisi quod 
manifestius insinuat primis substanciis, hoc est primis tribus ordinibus, 
propriam esse ierarchiam’ (L, f. 73a=/.G iv 688: Tats zpwrass. 
Otrw tiv cal irépBacw, xrd.). 

Comm. in De Div. Nom. cap. 1: ‘Et ideo est deitas segregata et 
superelevata ab omnibus supersubstancialiter ut ipsa in eloquiis de se 
pluribus locis testatur, ut in scholio super hoc verbum tangitur’ (L, f. 
17b: Ex greco. Solus enim Deus, etc. = P.G. iv 189 C: Movos yap 6 
@cés). 

lbid. cap. IV: ‘ Qualiter autem ipse Deus dicatur et totus amor et 
partes amoris satis liquet in scholio greco scripto in margine’ (L, f. 110 b: 
Ex greco. Dicens totalem amorem, etc. = P.G. iv 269 C: Einav dAckov 
épwra *-. a 

Ibid. cap. VI: ‘Quod autem hic tangitur illud psalmicum, et quod 
illud intelligit Dionisius in animalibus irrationalibus et plantis solum, 
manifeste dicit scholium marginale ex greco sumptim’ (L, f. t7ob: 
Ex greco. Psalmicum quidem dictum de hominibus, etc. = P.G. iv 
337 A: To pev Wadpuxdr). 

Ibid. cap. VII: ‘Ubi autem supra posuimus so/, aliqua translatio 
habet /e#itia, quia in aliquo exemplari greco pro x#/ios, quod est so/, 
scribitur #dis, quod sonat in Jelitiam seu delectationem: sed verior 
littera est sol, sicut patet per scholium marginale’ (L, f. 175a: Ex 
greco. Signa quoniam so/em sui ipsius et sancti lIerothei sanctum 
Paulum dicit = P.G. iv 340D: Sypetwoa, dre jAvov éavrod . . .). 

Jbid. cap. XI: ‘...sed tenens ea in ordine tribuente unicuique 
locum sibi convenientem finit ea et terminat et inconfusa conservat et 
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in universitatis armoniam conciliat ; et est hoc redargutio quorundam 
philosophorum, sicut patet in scholio marginali’ (L, f. 226a: Ex greco. 
Magnos errores philosophorum gentilium redarguit, etc. = P.G. iv 
392 AB: MeydAas rAdvas pidoadgwv “EAAjvo dueA€yxet, «TA.). 

The passages in which Grosseteste used the Scholia without citing 
them for his Commentary are innumerable.’ It may be safely said that 
the majority of the historical notes (on the Nestorians, for example, 
and on other heretics) and a good share of the Old and New Testament 
citations found in the Commentary on the Pseudo-Dionysius are derived 
from Maximus’s glosses. These, therefore, form one of the principal 
sources* of the theological system of the Bishop of Lincoln as com- 
mentator of the Areopagite’s works.° 


V 


Did Grosseteste also translate the IPOAOTOS EIS TA TOY ATIOY 
AIONYSIOY of Maximus which usually precedes the Scholia? It is 
probable that he did, for it is found in several MSS ‘ as introduction to 
the translation and commentary on the De Celesti Hierarchia made by 
the Bishop of Lincoln (Incipit: Nobilitatem quidem et preclarum in 
diviciis beatissimi Dionysii eciam solum ipsum quod apud athenienses 
consiliatorium apud quod consiliari electus est manifestat ... Zxpéicit: 
... Verumptamen capitulacius, ut liber processit, per scholia, manifesta 


1 Comm. in Eccles. Hier. cap. 11 : ‘1s autem ad quem regenerari cupiens venit ut 
suscipiatur ab ipso introducendus ad ierarchiam vocatur grece anadochus, hoc est 
receptor seu susceptor’ (L, fol. 18b: Ex greco. Expetitum suscipere, unde et 
anadochus dicitur). Jsid,: ‘ Est autem hec constructio facta secundum yperbaton’ 
(L, fol. 33a: Ex greco. Yperbaton). Jbid. cap. III: * Dicitur autem secundum 
Lacedemones compaginator constitutus ab ipsis princeps suarum civitatum a faciendo 
subiectos concorditer vivere secundum iustas leges’ (L, fol. job: Ex greco. Com- 
paginatorem dicebant Lacedemonii constitutum ab ipsis principem subiectarum 
ipsis civitatum, a compaginare ipsos quibus principabatur vivere secundum leges. 
Unde et compaginationis conservatores vocabant rursus Athenienses in bene vivere 
disponentes, ut manifeste ait Plato Komicus in poemate. Et hic igitur compagina- 
torem principem ecclesie superintente et proprie nominavit’; P. G. iv 1528: 
‘Appooriy édeyov of Aaxedatpdviot Tov Kafiorapevoy im abtay dpxovra, KTA.). 

2 Another source is the Lexicon of Suidas from which he took, for example, 
translating literally, the short passage on épws which he inserted in the Comm. in 
Cel. Hier. cap. Il: ‘Est enim erws vehemens appetitus venereorum, ut Epicurus 
dicit, etc.’ (L, fol. 24 a). 

8 A good part of this Commentary is only a full paraphrase of the text. Of 
great importance, however, are his philological observations on Greek grammar 
and syntax, on the etymology of many words, and on the compounds which are 
not translatable into Latin without being broken up. Nor does he fail to give 
an independent criticism of the text. 

* E.g. in L, foll. ta-2a: and in the Malatestian MS (at Cesena) cited above to 
which Grabmann called attention (Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, Munich 1926 p. 462). 
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mihi in Deo confidens apposui, secundum deinceps adiacentes sermones 
quos nunc in meas venire accidit manus) ;' but I have not been able 
to determine whether this is an actual translation, like the Scholia, or 
a reworking.” Ez1io FRANCESCHINI. 


THE CHESTER BEATTY PAPYRI 


THE three publications by Sir Frederick Kenyon,* which form the 
subject of this paper, give us a full account of the new MS of the 
Gospels and Acts and of its companions. When one adds that the new 
MS contains fragments of 30 leaves (out of an original rro), and that 
its date is probably a little earlier than A.D. 250, i.e. between the death 
of Origen and the Decian Persecution, it is obvious that its publication 
marks an epoch in textual history. 

Sir Frederick Kenyon must be heartily congratulated on his work. 
The first volume gives an account of the find, with good facsimiles of 
each of the MSS. The second gives the text of the Gospels and Acts, 
together with a useful apparatus from cognate MSS; there is a very 
modest but informing introduction, which tells the reader everything he 
needs. In the Schweich Lectures there is a popular, and at the same 
time scientific, account of the chief discoveries made since Hort’s 
edition was published, from the Sinai Palimpsest onwards. He dis- 
cusses the theories of Lake and Streeter, so that the reader is at once 
put abreast of the present position. We see where we stand: even 
unlearned persons, under Sir Frederic Kenyon’s guidance, can dis- 
tinguish the controversy between Hort and Burgon, which is dead, from 
that between Hort and Lake (if I may so express it), which is alive and 
on which fresh light has been thrown by the great discovery of P*, as 
the new Papyrus is to be called. 

P*, to begin with, is really antique. It has regularly sofa adscript 
written after 7 and », but not after a: e.g. Lk x 12 en[THi]Hmepa 
€KeINHI, and Typw! for Typw in Lk x 13.4 There are a few breathings, 

1 Greek text in Migne P. G. iv 16-21. It is noteworthy that the Latin text, 
in so far as it is given from L,, does not include all the Greek text, but omits just 
that part in which Maximus speaks of the attribution to Dionysius of the Areopagitic 
works (i.e. from émeidi) 5€ Ties pact to ws epixrdv OG P, G. iv 21a 8B). 

2 Grabmann, speaking (Joc. cit.) of this Prologue of Maximus, says that it was 
already translated in the twelfth century, but he gives no evidence. 

3 The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Fasc. 1, General Introduction with Twelve 
Plates ; Fasc. Il, Text of the Gospels and Acts (London, Emery Walker), 1933. 
Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible, Schweich Lectures 
for 1932 (London, Milford), 1933. 

4 In Mk ix 24 Phas... (aymictial’ for pov 77 dmorig. 
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mostly over the article and other short words. 1 stands for ‘Iyooic, 
XP for xpuwrrod (Acts xvi 18). In Lk x 15, the only place where 
Capharnaum occurs in P*, the spelling is kad@apnaoym’ (sic). In John 
xi 49 we find Kaidac for Kaiddéac with D, the Latins and the Sahidic, 
also C twice. 

But it would be a mistake to regard the witness of P® as decisive, or 
indeed as unbiased. We must remember that, if we regard the real 
‘ neutral’ text as unbiased, then we have (1) to consider to what extent 
B, or 8B, is to be regarded as really ‘neutral’, and (2) to consider to 
what extent rejected readings of P*® are to be regarded as really 


*‘ Caesarean’, granted that ‘Caesarean’ is to be the label attached to 
the new Papyrus. 


I. 


B is a Bible: it contains many separate books, and the’ charac- 
teristics of B are not uniform throughout. In Ezekiel it seems a good 
text, in Isaiah it is distinctly bad. In Judges it exhibits a revision 
which differs altogether from the genuine text preserved in some 
minuscules and more or less attested by A. In Job, like other uncials, 
it has without note or warning the 400 extra half-verses added from 
Theodotion, which are absent from the genuine Old Latin.’ Further, 
in Daniel it gives us the revised text of Theodotion, not the true LXX. 
Such a MS may have a naively unrevised text for the Gospels, but it is 
rather unlikely. 

When we come to examine the text of the Gospels there is first of all 
the notorious case of Matt xxvii 49, where B with NCL and some 
minor witnesses insert a statement derived from John xix 34 about the 
piercing of our Lord’s side. Here clearly the line of transmission 
represented by 8B contains an error, which originally could not have 
come by a mere scribal blunder. 

In Matt xxvii 16, 17, we find ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ as an alternative in 
® 1*&c syr.S to ‘Barabbas’. I must refer to my note in Zvangelion 
da-Mepharreshé ii 277 for a full statement of the reasons which lead 
me here to prefer the longer reading. What I wish to point out now 
is that in ver. 17 the alternative readings are BapaBPav and "Iycoww rt ov 
BapafBav. But B Origen have rév before BapaBBav but without 
‘Iyootv. What does this mean? It means that B (or the immediate 
line of transmission represented by B) once had "Incoiv tiv Bapaf Bar, 
but that the name ‘Jesus’ has been cut out. This zs conscious 


1 The 400 half-verses are also absent from the Sahidic, but it is possible that 
they were deliberately left out in translation as not genuine, in which case the 
Sahidic could not be quoted as ‘ unrevised ’. 
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revision; a text which contains such evidence of conscious revision 
cannot rightly be labelled ‘neutral’, Other examples of imperfect 
revision in B are Matt xxi 31 (iorepoo), Matt xxiii 26 (airod), Lk xix 
37 (wavrwv): see Ev, da-Meph. ii- 233. 

B, then, is a revised text. But it would bea mistake to regard Hort’s 
text of the Gospels as a revised transcript of B. There is generally 
other attestation, not only of its proper allies 8%, LZ, the Egyptian 
versions, but also of either D and the Latins, or various ‘Caesarean’ 
authorities, or the Sinai Palimpsest. How ought we to interpret this 
‘subsidiary’ attestation? In Lk xi 2-4 (the Lord’s Prayer) P® is 
missing, but from the space it is clear that not all the three clauses 
were present. Other MSS omit as follows: 


om. Our... which art in heaven WB(L) 1 22 700 lat.vg  syr.S 
» Thy will be done... earth BL 1 22 lat.vg syr.SC 
» but deliver... evil N*BL =r 22 700 lat.vg  syr.S. 


For the three readings, therefore, the true text is preserved by B with 
1 22 lat.vg syr.S. Is this to be reckoned an ‘ Alexandrian’ reading 
or a ‘Caesarean’ reading? What is to be the reconstructed Caesarean 
reading of the Lord’s Prayer in St Luke? 

In Lk xi 33 od8¢ id rdv pddiov is omitted by P* with 1 &c 69 700, 
a characteristically ‘Caesarean’ group. The words are also omitted by 
syr.S and arm, and in syr.C are inserted in the wrong place, so that no 
doubt they were omitted by an ancestor of syr.C. It is likely enough 
that the omission is correct for the text of Luke, who may have disliked 
the idea of putting the lamp ‘under the modius’. Be that as it may, 
how are we to explain that the group for omission also includes LE and 
the certainly Egyptian fragments edited by Amélineau in Wot. et Extr. 
xxxiv, but not & or B? Is it not likely that Hort’s ‘Neutral Text’ 
really omitted the clause, but that some reviser inserted into 8 and B 
the words from the parallel Matt v 15? 


2. 


What I have written hitherto is concerned with the ‘ Neutral’ text, 
and particularly with the claim of B to represent it. ‘ Neutral’, of 
course, is a question-begging epithet, but I am not sure what other 
word to use. I do not want to use ‘ Alexandrian’, for cod. 1 and syr.S 
are in no sense ‘ Alexandrian’, and the last example shews, by the 
inclusion of LE and Amélineau’s MS, that ‘Caesarean’ would be 
equally inappropriate. 

Let us begin by a few characteristic readings of the new Papy- 
mm, P*. 
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Mk v 22 ‘Jairus by name’ P", i.e. poc’ is visible: om. Dae fir. 
The gap at the beginning does not allow us to decide whether P® had 
w@ionoma with W® 565 700 (= Lk) or onomati with most MSS, but it 
is certain that the name Jairus was present. 

Mk vii 31 é« rév dpiwv Tipov FAGev da Sudivoe] NBLA 33 boh aeth 
D latt @t*t 28 565 700 (azo for «x @ 28 565): ex r. op. T. car S05. yO. 
P® = ¢| (incl. W 1 &c 13 &c), also syr.S. 

I have no particular affection for ¢ (the Received or Byzantine text), 
but I cannot believe it is here the actual villain of the piece. P* here 
supports a wrong reading attested by important ‘ Caesarean’ authorities, 
but other ‘ Caesarean’ authorities agree with SB and the Latins also. 

Mk ix 24 ‘straightway the father of the child cried out and said ’] P#® 
=NB A*C*LA W 28 700 & syr.S:+‘ with tears’ ¢ rell, incl. D latt. 
exc. &. 

Here P* joins the ‘neutral’ band, and most ‘ Caesaréans’ (incl. @- 
565) are with ¢. Note that «i6vo is read only by N°BLA®, all others 
having ei@éwo ; and for ‘said’ ¢ and most documents (incl. 28 and 
and 124) have éeyer, D © 565 700 have Aéya, P* W and 13 &c have 
elrev. Which is the ‘Caesarean’ reading here? 

Lk ix 35 6 éxAcAeypévoo] P*® = NBLE, 6 éxAextdo @ 1 22%, electus 
a ffl syr.S: 6 éyarnroo ¢ rell. (incl. W syr.C).* 

Lk ix 54 ff ‘as Elias did’ and ‘ye know not what spirit ye are of’] 
om. P® = NBL lat.vg (codd. opt.) syr.S. 

Most Greek MSS have ‘as Elias did’, but omit in ver. 55 f; most 
Old Latin MSS omit ‘as Elias did’, but have the additions in ver. 55 f. 
Only those listed above omit in both places. 

Lk x 41, 42 ‘Martha, Martha, &c.’| ‘one thing is necessary’ P® = 
¢ (including most Caesarean MSS and syr.C): om. lat.vt syr.S: ‘few 
things are necessary or one’ NBC’L 33 and r. 

Here P* sides with the Caesareans, except cod. 1. 

These readings illustrate the eclectic character of P®. In most of 
them there is a serious doubt as to which reading ought to be put 
down as ‘ Caesarean’. And certainly it is not the Byzantine text, but 
an earlier ancestor of it, that has produced mixture. P*, written about 
A.D. 240, is too early to be influenced by the Byzantine text, so that 
when it agrees with it the cause must be earlier. We cannot quite 
safely reconstruct the ancient Caesarean text from our late documents 
merely by rejecting Byzantine variants. 

Let me repeat what I have said, to make myself clear. In the 

1 Kenyon (p. 14) does not notice this important variant. If so careful a scholar 
as Dr Kenyon overlooks such a variant we need not be surprised that here and 


there a MS that has undergone revision will present the text of the other family 
and not that of the revision ! 
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middle ages the official Byzantine norm had great authority. If we are 
reconstructing from a number of minuscules of the rth or r2th 
centuries the text of their common archetype, a MS of the sth or 
6th century, it is legitimate to take from among the variations of these 
late MSS the non-Byzantine reading found in one or some of the MSS 
as the readings of the archetype and to regard the Byzantine reading 
found in others as a new reading introduced from the Byzantine norm 
current when they were written. But when it comes to reconstructing 
from MSS which widely differ among themselves a hypothetical 3rd 
century type of text from which they are conceivably derived, the way 
is not so easy. In the early centuries, when most of the important 
variations took their rise ‘ ¢e Byzantine text ’—neither A’, nor A*, nor 
‘the ecclesiastical text ’"—was not influential. I do not know when or 
where Lk x 42% was reduced to ‘one thing is necessary’, but it was 
obviously prior to a.D. 240. I regard this reading as a corruption of 
the original reading, as I do the addition of the ‘ Longer Conclusion’ 
to St Mark ; but both corruptions are to be found in texts that go back 
to something like a.D. 200. Further, I would say that the few textual 
authorities that are free from these corruptions must have had a 
peculiar textual history. 

I have, frankly, no constructional hypothesis to offer. But a textual 
theory which is to hold the field must be able to answer all objections. 


Above all, B and ‘the neutral text’ are not synonymous. It is easier, 
from some points of view, to reconstruct the original than some half- 
way house like the ‘neutral’ or the ‘Caesarean’ text, that contains 
some corruptions but not all. 


3- 

There are one or two peculiar readings in P* that are worthy of 
special notice. 

Mk vi 45 «io 1d wépay zpdo ByOcaddy| om. ao to repay P*® = W 
1 &c syr..S (and georg. cod. opt). 

This omission is in my opinion correct, and ¢io 7rd wépav a har- 
monistic addition made from Matt xiv 22. The omission in the 
Adysh codex of the Georgian shews that the omission in syr.S is no 
isolated freak, while the substitution of cio for rpoo in 28 @ 565 700 
and Origen suggests that «io was the original and the earliest form of 
the interpolation was cio [7d zepav zpdc| B. In that case we may 
regard the zpéo B. of W and P* as a correction of cio B., preserved by 
1-209 alone. 

Neither & nor ¢ are extant here, but 4 7 /¢ have a Bedsaida for ad B. 
No doubt the confusion arises from the idea that the boat went right 
across the lake instead of coasting along by the shore till it ceased to 
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be a lake and became a river. Then, before the disciples got to Beth. 
saida, the heavy North wind came down and drove them back to where 
they had left Jesus. 

Lk vi 48 end.] om. last clause P® = 700 syr..S. Most MSS add ‘for 
it was founded on the rock’ from Matt vii 25, while SBL= 33 have 
‘for it was well builded’. ‘Perhaps the reading of [700] here is the 
original one’, remarked Mr H. C. Hoskier in 1890. 

John xi 25 ‘I am the Resurrection ’] sic (omitting ‘ and the Life *) P* 
= /* Cyp. 310 and syr.S. Perhaps a* ought to be added, but the 
reading is not certain. 

It may be worth while adding to these examples Lk xii 27, where P® 
agrees with NB, the ‘ Caesareans’ and the Byzantines, in having a text 
almost exactly assimilated to the well-known words in Matt vi 28, but 
D a (c) syr.SC and Clement of Alexandria have ‘spin and weave’ for 
‘toil and spin’. On general grounds it is likely that the Western reading 
here is original, and it is supported by Clement. But P* here agrees 
with the majority of Greek MSS. 


4- 

Something may be said in conclusion about the other Chester Beatty 
Papyri, not yet published, but described in Sir Frederic Kenyon’s Intro- 
ductory volume. There are twelve MSS in all. First comes P**, with 
which we have been occupied. Then, ten leaves of a Papyrus book of 
the Pauline Epistles, of the 3rd cent., and ten leaves of a MS of the 
Apocalypse, late 3rd cent. From the Old Testament we have 
44 leaves of Genesis, of the 4th cent., and 22 leaves of another MS 
of Genesis, late 3rd cent. ; 33 leaves of Numbers and Deuteronomy 
(with smaller fragments) 2nd cent. ; 27 leaves of Isaiah, early 3rd cent. ; 
one leaf of Jeremiah, early 3rd cent. ; 16 leaves of Ezekiel and Esther, 
late 3rd cent.; one leaf and a half of Ecclesiasticus, of the 4th cent. 
Besides these there are 13 leaves of Daniel according to the LXX, 
early 3rd cent.; and 8 leaves, containing the end of Enoch followed 
by a Christian Homily, of the 4th or 5th cent. 

The last two are particularly important. I give a collation with the 
Chigi MS of the leaf containing Dan. viii 24-27. 

24 KL OUK EV TH LoXUL avrov} om. pbepe ( 1°)] + kat cuvKevTyoEL TH 
txt €avTov 25 adaverer 26 werpaypevov (sic) evpeOn 
27 folld. by vr. 

The MS of Enoch agrees pretty closely with the Ethiopic, but not 
entirely, and scholars will watch eagerly for the full text both of this 
and of the Daniel. Meanwhile we must congratulate Mr Chester 
Beatty on his great find, and on having so competent and scholarly an 
editor as Sir Frederic Kenyon to give it to the world. F.C. Burkitt. 
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ON 2 KINGS xix 26, 27 


THE chief object of the following Note is to defend the famous con- 
jecture of Wellhausen (72? 12D: for :M2p 26d) in the last clause of 
2 Kings xix 26. I ventured to give this passage as an example of a 

‘convincing emendation, which was afterwards found to be virtually 
supported by an ancient authority, in the article ‘Text and Versions’ 
(Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 5031), notwithstanding that it had been 
rejected on metrical grounds by Budde (ZA 7 xii 35). 

1. Wellhausen’s conjecture. This is to be found in the 4th ed. of 
Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 257, note. Wellhausen, 
who was responsible for this edition, there says : 

‘In 2 Kings xix 26, 27 (= Isai. xxxvii 27, 28) one must divide 
TRIM Ww? "28D Before Me is thy standing up and sitting down, thy 
going out and coming in I know. To get any sense for the expression 
Corn blasted before it be grown up is a thankless task ; on the other side 
3 stands opposite the corresponding pair 7&3) JNX¥ on one leg.’ 

This characteristically short and lively utterance will bear some ex- 
pansion. Isaiah declares that the inhabitants of the cities sacked by 
the King of Assyria were weak, broken, and withered. They had 
become vegetation and green herb, grass of the roofs and a thing 
blasted before standing (corn). Roof-grass, as every one knows from 
Psalm cxxix 6, is a standing comparison for something weak and 
withered, and the word for ‘ blasted’ is almost the same as that used in 
Gen. xli for the dried-up ears of corn in Pharoah’s dream. But, as 
Wellhausen says, it is a thankless task to find a sense for the words 
‘before standing corn’. In the next verse ‘and thy sitting down’ stands 
all by itself, something is missing. ‘The ‘and’ (translated ‘ But’ in the 
E.V.) is very harsh: obviously ‘thy standing up’ is required before it. 

Wellhausen’s sclution is to end verse 26 at maw (blasted) and to 
transfer map »255 to verse 27, at the same time changing the final 7 into 
}. By a perfectly legitimate alteration of the vowel-points this can be 
read ‘ Before Me (i.e. Jehovah) is thy rising up’. Sense and balance 
are at once secured by the emendation of a single letter. 

2. Budde’s objection. Prof. Budde of Marburg, still happily with us 
though he fought at Gravelotte in 1870, is well known as the discoverer 
of the Kind-metre in Hebrew, the rhythm used for laments, the charac- 
teristic of which is a long line of three beats followed by two. In the 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft xii 31-37 (1892) he 
discusses this Isaianic oracle and points out that it is in Kind-rhythm. 
Therefore, he says, Wellhausen’s emendation is unsatisfactory. The 
rhythm of the Masoretic text is better, though the text is obviously 

VOL. XXXIV. Bb : 
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corrupt, and we must read o“tp ‘285 (a thing blasted defore the east wind) 
or something like it. 

The general question of metre in the Old Testament is highly contro- 
versial, and I do not wish to raise it. But it may be pointed out that 
the whole subject of metres and rhythms in Hebrew is theoretical, 
derived not from tradition but deduced from a study of the text. 
Granted that the Azud-metre was used, and further that some of the 
lines in this passage have the Ainda-rhythm (three beats followed by two), 
there is no indication beyond the mere syllables, which are all written 
and printed as prose, where this rhythm began or left off. No doubt it 
begins where the poetry begins, at xix 21»: 

Mécked thee and latighed thee to scérn 


hath the Virgin of Zion, 
At thée hath she shaken her head, 


Jertisalem’s Maiden. 
That, no doubt, is Aind-rhythm, and it goes on similarly. But 
I must confess that ver. 23% seems to me to have another rhythm, though 
the sense is perspicuous and the diction poetical.' In any case the 
rhythm changes after ver. 26. Verses 27 and 28 appear to me to be 
written in three and six lines to a verse. 
To make my meaning clearer I add a translation of vv. 25-28. 
*< Hast thou not héard from afar? § Zhd¢ is My déing, 
From days of 6ld I férmed it, ndéw I have brought it, 
That théu wert to make waste heaps _fértified cities. 
** Théy that manned them were wéak, _ they are bréken and withered; 
Théy became hérb of the field, as grass that springs up, 
wéeds on the rdof all scérched. 
Before Me is thy rising ™ and sitting, 
and thy going and coming I know, 
and thy rage against Me. 
** And because of thy rage against Me, 
and thy noise has come up in My ears, 
I will put My hook in thy nose, 
and My bridle in thy lips, 
And so I will bring thee back 
by the way thou hast come.’ 
The last line is very near prose: Isaiah has brought his poem to an 
end, and the succeeding Oracle is only prose. 
It is of course possible that the original had lost two words through 


1 In ver. 25 I should like to omit } before A°M¥* (with LXX, certainly in Isai. 
xxxvii 26), and begin the second third of the verse with D1p 0d, So also 
Budde. 
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‘like beginnings’, i.e. it read JOP "0d : Dp "pd, and that through this 
accidental loss the text has suffered. In that case the short line at the 
end of ver. 26 would run 


‘ Wéeds on the réof all scérched __ befére the East wind.’ 


But be this as it may, it is surely difficult to force verses 27 and 28 into 
the Xind-rhythm. We know very little of the metric feeling of the 
ancient Hebrews, e.g. how soon Isaiah would feel he had maintained 
one rhythm long enough in the circumstances. Moreover, if this stirring 
tale of the Prophet’s defiance of the insolent Assyrian be substantially 
historical—and why should it not be so?—the occasion is not one in 
which we should look for metrical finish ! 

3. The Septuagint. \t may not be out of place to add a few remarks 
on the Greek versions of 4 Regn xix 26, 27. In the parallel passage 
(Isai. xxxvii 27) MEP v2 is passed over altogether and mp7w or naw is 
rendered oo dypworic, possibly a mere guess. The Greek of 4 Regn is 
more literal, but very unintelligent : it is evident that the translator had 
a very feeble grasp of the Hebrew, especially as regards its poetical form. 
The words from 757¥ to ‘nyt are translated 

rarnpa arévavte éoTnKoToo. 7 kat thy Kabédpay cov Kal tiv é£odov 

gov Kal THY eicodev Gov eyvwv. 

Here éornxéroo stands for mp (see r Regn xxviii 20, Isai. xvii 5). but 
marnpa can be nothing but a guess. It is fair to say, however, that its 
mere existence is a proof that we have here the original Greek of the 
version, for any correction by a later interpreter would be sure to be 
more literal, if not better sense. dmévavte éornxoroo means nothing, but 
it shews us that the LXX read arp ‘pb, as in our present Hebrew. 

There is no evidence for a Fifth Greek Version of ‘4 Kingdoms’, in 
addition to the Hebrew in Greek letters, Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. But in this book a number of readings are cited in the 
margin of the ‘ Syro-Hexaplar’ text, i.e. the Syriac translation of the 
LXX Greek of Origen’s Hexapla made by Paul of Tella. These read- 
ings have prefixed to them .&, i.e. 5, as if they came from some fifth 
column. Their nature is entirely obscure, but they may perhaps have 
been corrections of the LXX which Origen thought it worth while to 
preserve in a sort of margin, making a fifth column. 

The Syriac here is yo? JKxano pro bea.0. o 


This is translated in the Larger Cambridge LXX 
«. et incendium ante segetem tuam. 
That, no doubt, is the meaning (or, a possible meaning) of the Syriac, 
but it does not seem certain, how it should be retranslated into Greek, 
or what Hebrew that Greek represents. 
Bb2 
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The Syro-Hexaplar text is, speaking generally, a very literal translation 
from the Greek, not an emendation of the Peshitta. Here bea. (incen- 
dium) undoubtedly represents éuxvpwpdo, which is an independent 
rendering of the Hebrew, whether it be the M.T. n57~ or an otherwise 
unattested variant or misreading m|"w¥. The fact that éuarvppdc is a 
‘ better’, i.e. a more scholarly. rendering than zarnya makes it improbable 
that éurvpurpéc is a relic of the original LXX. For m57w here and also 
for mow in Isai. xxxvii 27 the Peshitta has \uxeasa>s, a rare word of 
uncertain meaning, said to mean the withered lower leaves of an ear 
of corn. Evidently, therefore, the éurvppdo of the Syro-Hexaplar 
note has no connexion with the corresponding word in the Peshitta. 

This makes it improbable that J\sa.o in the Note is directly suggested 
by J&sa.o in the Peshitta (JMsa.d peo |irewas). And even if it were, 
what would be the underlying Hebrew for yso9 J&sa.0? It would be 
nop, i.e. an even greater consonantal change of the M.T. mp than 
Wellhausen’s emendation. 

The natural deduction is that Paul of Tella had here in mind not the 
Peshitta but a Greek text, and that the Note is a literal rendering of 
Greek words without reference either to the Syriac Bible or to the sense 
of the context. Now |&sa.s, like xn»p in the Targums, is sometimes 
used to translate the Hebrew nnp meaning ‘standing (corn)’, but its 
ordinary meaning is something that stands, a statue (like Lot’s wife) or 
a stele. I suggest that it is nothing more than a rendering of the LXX 
éornxéroc, which in the text which the Note follows had cov (ys?) 
added to it. 

Field, in his Hexapla !°*, translated the Note 

E’. xai éurvpuwpoo drévavte dvactacewo cov, 
and would have pointed to Zeph. iii 8 (dvacracewo pov = ‘D1P) as his 
justification. But there is really not much reason to go beyond éoryxdroo 
for Jksa.0, which as I have said is paralleled by the Syro-Hexaplar 
renderings in r Regn. xxviii 20 and Isai. xvii 5. To render JKsa.o by 
seges in this passage is to beg the question. 

May I say here that I dare not continue to maintain the view which 
I put forward some time ago (PSBA for 1902, p. 218) that this Note 
from the ‘ Fifth Column’ is really a survival of the original LXX? It 
does seem to support Jp +205, the consonants of Wellhausen’s emenda- 
tion, but the wdrnpa of the ordinary text looks more original, because 
more incompetent, than the scholarly éuxrvpiopdo of the Note. There- 
fore it is an emendation of the LXX, not an earlier form. But even 
without this shadowy support the emendation itself may be confidently 
accepted. At least, there is little reason to sacrifice it at the altar of a 
metrical theory, which we have but small reason to suppose that Isaiah 
or his contemporaries would have ratified. F. C. Burkitt. 
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ON EZEKIEL ii 4 


mm ‘2% read by the Jews Adonai élohim, ‘Lord Gop’ RV, but 
equivalent in English to ‘ Lord JzEHovan’ is a term characteristic of the 
MT of Ezekiel, indeed according to Cornill (Zzechie/, Leipzig, 1886, 
pp. 172-175) it occurs there over two hundred times. Instances are 
found throughout the book and chiefly in four formulas : 

(a) MAY ITN WON AD (ii 4; iii 11, 27; a@/.). 
(6) Mr *I7N— DN (xviii 3; xx 40; xxvi 21; a/.). 
(c) MAY TW IW (xiii g ; xxiii 49; xxiv 24; a/.). 
(2) mary 3K AM (iv 14; ix 8; xxi 5 ; a/.). 

In each case the general sense would remain unaffected if ‘21% were 
left out : the addition of the word therefore implies some emphasis. 

An emphatic term to express the Divine name is appropriate in the 
mouth of Ezekiel the prophet of the God of Israel in a heathen land. 
For his countrymen the simple name JEHOVAH was sufficient: He was 
the God of their race. But in Babylon his character as Lord must be 
asserted against the claim of universal lordship made for Marduk, ‘the 
king of the gods’. 

In Babylon Marduk was called Bé/, ‘Lord’ as the conqueror of 
Tiamat and Creator of the Universe. So Ezekiel calls Jenovau by the 
title Adonai ‘Lord’, a name known in slightly different forms (Adon, 
Adonis) throughout Western Asia. 

The LXX (vide infra) has among several renderings of the double 
name one that has captured the prophet’s thought that the God of 
Israel is ‘ Lord’, Kvpuos 6 Oeds Iopayd, ‘ the Lord God of Israel’, where 
Kvpuos answers to ‘718 and 6 Oeds "Iopayd is a paraphrase covering min" 
(xliii 18: cf. iv 14). A shorter form of the same rendering with the 
same meaning is Kvpios 6 Oeds (xliii 19 ; xliv 6; 9; 12; a/.) where 6 
Oeds = ‘the true God’ or ‘the God of Israel’. This form of the 
rendering is characteristic of Ezek. xl—xlviii. 

This last rendering does not prove (as Cornill supposes) that the 
Greek translators had before them in xl-xlviii the reading nyndx min as 
in Gen. ii 4 ff. Cornill accepts this supposed rendering as original, and 
asserts, ‘ Ezekiel has plainly made his vision of the New Jerusalem 
parallel with the story of Paradise’ (Zzechiel, page 174). But Oeds with 
the article is found not infrequently in LXX for the Tetragramrhaton, e.g. 
in Exod. iv 30 and 31, also in Isa. viii 17 and 18. Indeed, if the name 
JeHOvAH is to be avoided in a Greek translation, what better cover 
for it could be found than 6 6edés, ‘ THE God’? 

Another suggestion made by Cornill is accepted by St John Thackeray 
(greater authority on the LXX) in /.7-S. iv 405. It is that in a very 
large number of the cases in which MT has mn ‘35~ the Hebrew text 
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which the Greek translators had before them contained only the single 
word mm. Cornill makes the further suggestion that this is the true 
reading, and in this he is followed by Rothstein who would omit "7x 
from the text with LXX Bin ii 4; iii 11; 27, but would retain it in iv 14. 
Kraetzschmar omits ‘338 in ii 4, but he says ‘wisely that the freedom 
used by the scribes in transcribing the names of God is so great that in 
most passages it is impossible to say for certain which particular form 
Ezekiel himself wrote. 

The suggestion to read mm only in a large number of passages seems 
at first sight to receive strong confirmation from LXX B. A single 
Kupros (vel Kvpiov) for mm ‘218 is read in codex B in ii 4; iii 11 ; 27; 
viii 1; xxiii 49; xxvi 33 143 ef passim. The number of instances is 
at first sight imposing, but the full statement of the evidence of LXX 
corrects first impressions. In the first place the rendering xijptos Kvpwos 
(so Swete) occurs some fifty times or upwards for mim *78 in LXX B: 
SO XX 39; 40; xxvir5; 19; 21; a/. Thisis significant, for it suggests 
that the single xvpuos may be (of the original rendering of the Hebrew, 
but) an inner corruption of the text of LXX. What is more probable 
than that a scribe with many instances of xijpuos x’pios before him should 
in many cases drop one «vps either through inadvertence or by 
deliberate emendation? The opposite error of writing a double xvpios 
where a single one lay before the scribe would surely occur much 
more rarely, if at all. 

A strange feature of the text of the LXX is that the transliterated form 
adwvat for 278 is found in codex B in Ezek. xxxvi 33, 37, where the MT 
has mn *y7N. In codex A the transliteration is not uncommon (viii. 1 ; 
xiii 9 ; xxvi 3, 7, 14, 15 @/.), but codex A has notoriously suffered from 
Hexaplaric revision, and we must no doubt assume that in xxxvi 33, 37 
codex B has similarly suffered. 

Finally it must be said that the emphatic description of the God of 
Israel as Mm "378, ‘the Lord JeEHOvAH’ is just what we ought to expect 
from the prophet Ezekiel. His chief task was to impress upon his 
fellow-exiles that JEHOVAH (and not Marduk or Molech) was Lord. 
His countrymen were stiff-necked heathen and followers of idols in 
Chaldaea: vi 4f.; viii 3 ff. ; xiv 3 ff.; xvi passim; xviii 6, 11; xx 28; 
al. At best they were syncretists; they worshipped JeHovAH, but 
they continued to sacrifice to other gods. By the river Chebar they 
still made enquiry from time to time of the prophet of the God of 
Israel, but there was no true acknowledgement of JEHOVAH as THE 
Lorp. We need not be surprised if Ezekiel does actually repeat two 
hundred times the Confession involved in the term, ‘The Lord 

JEHOVAH’, 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT VI. 


IN the present article I put forward suggestions for the interpretation 
of a number of obscure Hebrew words, some based solely on Accadian 
or Aramaic or Arabic or even Ethiopic, others on the agreement of two 
or more of these languages, whether with or without the support of any 
of the ancient versions ; at the end I discuss three passages which have 
not yet, I think, been quite rightly translated or interpreted. 

The meaning of DD) in 

Dey bP AYN nds ido Hays Tia3 
DIAS WY FT} WD Hy? py Wer 


(Is. x 18-19, with the omission rhythmi causa of WIT WI as 
a gloss referring the figure of the forest to the people) is disputed, but 
the Acc. masdsu’ offers a solution. This means in the I i theme ‘to 
sway to and fro’, ‘to tremble’? (of a man’s body or limbs), and in the 
II i theme ‘to wave’ (the hair), ‘to wag,’ (the tail)* and ‘to flap’ 
(the wings) ;* and similarly the Hebr. DD) is used in the Hithpo. of 
a flag being waved to and fro® and of the stones in a crown nodding 
up and down with the movement of the wearer’s head. This suggests 
that DD3 here refers to the swaying or tottering gait of a fainting man, 
so that these verses may be translated (if nb is corrected to mp3) ”) 


‘ And the glory of his forest and his garden-land shall be consumed 
and it shall be like the drooping of a fainting man 
and the remnant of the trees of his forest shall be (few in) number 
that a child may write them.’ 


In other words, the trees and plants shall droop and sway like a fainting 
man in the heat of the conflagration. Similarly, the Acc. 4ada/u explains 
the use of the Hebr. san in bam Jrwrs dyn iin (Is. x 27); for, if 
matati ana habalim i$tu gatiya may mean ‘to destroy (and tear) the 


1 There is another Acc. masdsu ‘to lament’, which is a different root. 

2 In view of this Acc. verb it may be doubted whether Néldeke (Mand. Gr. xxx) 
is right in supposing that the source of the Aram. D°D) = Syr. nas ‘ infirm’ is 
the Gk vdgos and that they are not genuine Semitic roots. 

8 Muss-Arnolt ‘ Dict. Ass. Lang.’ 703-704 

* In unassisa kappisu (Thompson ‘ Ass. Med. T.’ 27 v 10). 

°he 6. 6 Zech. ix 16 (see J. 7.S. XXIII 71). 

7 The change is necessitated by the fact that the verb, if transitive, has a feminine 
subject, like MODNY MYA in v. 17. 
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lands from my hand’ in a letter from Tall-al-Amarné,' it is surely 


legitimate to suppose that Sam Tas dy by rd3n (which must be read 
for the M.T.’s 53m) Ty by bn *) may mean ‘and his yoke shall 
be destroyed (and. torn) from thy neck’ by a similar pregnant use of 
the preposition with the verb. The parallelism of construction is at 
any rate striking. Yet again, does not NOD nya NypYyE"NY DMD 
(II Ki. xi 6) mean ‘and (so) ye shall keep the watch of the house by 
detachment(s)’ or ‘relief(s)’?* For it is noticeable that the Acc. 
nasa@hu ‘to extract’ is applied also to removing a man from the roll 
for or relieving him of service,‘ and misiféu ‘extract’ is applied to 
persons selected for duty as substitutes for the proper person ;*° further, 


as Haupt* has observed, the Arab. _ ‘obliterated’, ‘abolished’, 


means also in the I theme ‘substituted’, ‘replaced’, and in the VI 
theme ‘succeeded’.? Thus the “zsh, denoting primarily tearing out, 
has come to denote selecting one from amongst others or detaching 
a smaller from a larger body and finally also succession, so that the 
Hebr. md may well mean ‘selected body’ of troops or the like and 
so be rendered ‘ detachment’, ‘ relief’, ‘replacement’, or the like. 

In pINE-by ‘270 ‘ppivS (Ezek. xxxii ro) it is hard to believe that 
AW is the Pé'l. of Hy ‘to fly’; is it not rather the Pd‘. of »py ‘plied’ 
(although indeed the two roots may be ultimately connected)? The 
Aram. "22 occurs in the Targum in NaByD xn ‘a cake turned over 
and over (on the fire)’, and in p2'D> jar papy ‘and they shall 
forge® their swords into ploughshares’. This ./“#f means at bottom 
‘repeated’, ‘doubled’, as the Syr. ax" Pe’. duplicavit, Pa‘. duplicavit, 
repetivit shows, and is clearly more easily applicable than a verb denoting 
flying to plying or brandishing a sword round or over one’s head. 


1 Knudzton 4.-7, 60 15-17. 


2 The LXX’s xarapOaphoera (cp. Is. xix 5, xxxii 7) and the Pesh.’s Qawhy 
confirm the M.T.’s ban. 


% The LXX’s omission of MDD means that they did not understand the word, 
not that they had nothing in its place in their archetype; for the Pesh.’s 
hind aco ~ show that the Syriac translators found something in the text, 
although they did not understand it. 

* Ungnad A.B.B. 43 11 (Bab. awilum ina tupsikkim nasik), B.B. 41 13-14 (Bab. 
[t]na tup muda{ di | $a rédé innasih). 

5 C. H. xia (33) 42. 

® In Stade and Schwally ‘ Book of Kings’ (‘S.B.O.T.’ IX) 235. 

7 Lane ‘ Arab-Engl. Lex.’ I viii 2788-2789. ® I Ki. xix 6. 

® Literally ‘ they shall turn over and over (on the anvil)’. 

10 Is. ii 4, Mic. iv 3. 

1 Also gy (Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 517, 537-538). 
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In D'TY"DY 2 p>vaden (II Sam. i 24) no change of text is required ; 
for the Syr. ,s Pa’. ornavit, whence Lites. ornamentum is derived, 
shows that the Hebr. n’sty is merely a poetical term for ‘ ornaments’. 
Why Caspari says ‘ Juwelen’ passen nicht 2u Sauls Einkunften 1 cannot 
see ; for Saul is described in the next line as one ‘who put ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel’, and there is no reason to suppose that 
‘jewels’ or ‘ornaments’ are necessarily much more costly than ‘ orna- 
ments of gold’. 

No satisfactory explanation of "7¥ pind Mas (Hab. iii 16) has yet 
been proposed, but it surely means ‘I wailed? for* the day of trouble’ ; 
for what is m3 here but a by-form of nox,* an obviously onomatopoeic 
root (cp. AIX, AAI, jk, PIN, PXI, pn), cognate with the Arab. ia (;) I 
‘cooed’, ‘moaned’ (with the acc. case or _ ls) X ‘ wailed’, ‘howled’ ?* 
In DYE“ OY DIX AN) (Is. vii 2), as DAN is masculine elsewhere in this 
passage (though in fact epicene), the verb is not mi (which also hardly 
makes sense in the context) but mm), cognate with the Arab. |=? I 
‘leaned to’ (with (j!), IV ‘inclined against’ (with _Je);° if then by 
is for 5x (as often in the M.T.), I translate this passage ‘A. has inclined 
towards (become allied with) E.’ And again 77° “7N8 bank mva~ba LP ha} 
(I Sam. vii 2) means ‘and all the house of I. followed after Y.’, as 
suggested by the Arab. . 43 I ‘came to’, VIII ‘ was brought’, * inclined 
towards’, ‘followed’ (the opinion of a person).’ In fact, it may be 
suspected that the “Aw and the /nAy go back to a common biliteral 
origin,® and this argues a primitive root which may well have been 
common to the other Semitic languages. 

It is curious that the grammarians persist in explaining the suffixes 
with ‘nx and (*‘)nnn as those used with plural nouns ;° obviously 
they are those attached to dual nouns (cp. D3) for the simple reason 


1 Brockelmann of. cit. 512; cp. Jer. ii 32, where the Pesh. uses the Syr. Leow 
for the Hebr. "SY, 


2 Impf. tense with pret. force, like the | TN. 

> Cp. rh py? (Is. xv 5, Jer. xlviii 31) and oe) mon (Is. xvi 11, Jer. xxxi 20). 

* Cp. Acc. sdnu, Syr. ge) Arab. wl = Hebr. fi& (Is. viii 9, where 33}87 
‘equip yourselves’ in the Ni. must be read), and Acc. daSu(y), Syr. a} = Hebr. 
wit and WIN (Is. xxviii 28) ; for these peculiar forms are not textual errors but 
variations of dialect which the Massoretes have failed to eliminate. 

5 Freytag Lex. Arab. Lat. IV 349. 

® Ibid. 1V 349. 7 Ibid. IV 347; Dozy Suppl. II 730. 

® Cp. IN = MIN, WP — Mvp for the interchange of 4 and /; that of wand y 
requires no illustration. 


® Kautzsch-Cowley ‘Hebr. Gr.’ 103 n; Bauer and Leander Hist. Gr. d. hebr. 
Spr. 1 645 e”. 
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that these words are the constr. st. of ‘akdrayim and ‘ahktayim ‘two 
buttocks’ and the like respectively.’ 

In a certain number of passages the meaning of an unknown word 
can be guessed and then confirmed by the cognate Arabic root. ‘Thus 


the Arab. = pudore affectus est*® confirms the conjecture that the 
Hebr. s3n (however vocalized) means ‘shame’ in FM} NOW AYN 
wand pry (Is. xix 17), which may accordingly be rendered ‘and the 
land of J. shall become a (cause of) shame* to E.’—in other words, 
Egypt shall be put to shame before or at the mention of Judah.‘ 
Clearly DMirmye Posy: ND (Jo. ii 7) means ‘they shall not break line’ ; 
for the “df denotes literally spoiling or disturbing what is sound or 
intact, as shown by the Arab. ls I ‘slit’, ‘rent’, and also ‘was slit’ ® 
(said of anything whole), ‘clave’ (the ground, said of a plant),‘ dis- 
turbed’ the dust (said of the wind), I and VIII ‘rippled’, ‘ruffled’ (the 
surface of the —_— said of the — In — spend nvwn337 


shows roughly ni po and ‘nays ‘mee mean ; if in “2 is vocalized 


"Y3, the rane 7 tumultuavit et confluxit (populus) and the derived 


ee 


ps or ~ inconstans and pee clamosus, rebellis’ suggest a suitable 
meaning for it, while the Arab. C25 I ‘gave pain’ (said of a disease) 


and —.25 ‘was fatigued’* do the same for 72¥3. The passage may 
then be translated ‘those which are going to ruin® he shall not visit, 
the vacillating he shall not seek, and that which is broken he shall not 
heal ; neither shall he sustain that which is fatigued’. Parallelism in 
Wy"D2 2 (Lam. iv 15) suggests that ~12 means ‘to take oneself off’, 
and the Arab. ol (,) ‘fled’, ‘escaped’ confirms the suggestion, and 
the two verbs may then be rendered ‘they took themselves off, yea, 
they wandered away ’." 

Lastly, two other suggestions may be tentatively hazarded. Is it 
conceivable that oy yas"ne mn 33’ (Is. ix 10) may be translated 


1 Probably IY2 ought to be similarly explained, 
2 Hava ‘ Arab.-Engl. Dict.’ 157. 

5 LXX, els péBnOpov (a guess from the context). 
4 LXX, ob ph éxedr(jivwor ras tpiBous abtav. 

5 Probably the Q. was intransitive also in Hebrew, which would explain the Pi‘. 

in the passage here discussed. 

® Lane op. at. lv 193y-1940. 7 Freytag op. cit. IV 301-302. * Ibid. 1V 285-286. 
® Brown-Driver-Briggs ‘ Hebr. Lex.’ 470. 10 Freytag op. at. Iv 352. 
11 Another possibility is the Arab. 53 ‘ hastened on’ (Barth Wur 





co 


31); but the root suggested above seems to offer a sense more closely parallel 
with that of p1). 
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‘and Y. has drawn his adversaries' against him’, if the Hebr. 23¥ is 
interpreted in the light of the Arab. Us ‘drew’, ‘pulled’ (bit or 
bridle, said of a horseman) and then ‘drew (the attention of)’ or 
‘occupied’ a person, especially by diverting the attention away from 
a thing?? Thus 23% will acquire a sense tolerably suitable to the 
parallel bab5. Are then this verb and 33” ‘was high’ connected with 
one another? Again, is it possible that DY °232 (Jb. xxxviii 16) may 


mean ‘the sandy depths of the sea’ like the Arab. os ‘ shifting 
sands’?* This word indeed is apparently cited only from Algiers, but 
its history is quite obscure ; it has, however, a good Semitic appearance 
and may well be old and even of Phoenician origin. 

Attention may here be drawn to two verbs which seem to have been 
misunderstood through being referred to wrong roots ; both can be dis- 
entangled with the help of Arabic. If the root of the verb in 38) 


DIN BNR (Gen. xv 11) is compared with the Arab. ws; I ‘leapt up’, 
II ‘incited’, IV ‘made to leap up’,* sense is at once obtained. and the 
passage may be translated ‘and A. started them (se. the birds) up’ or, 
in other words, ‘scared them away’. Again, if the verb in wom 
oy ABA MN (I Sam. iv 2) is taken from the /wo’ and com- 


pared with the Arab. exleg I ‘stamped’ (the ground), V ‘dashed 
together’ (said of waves), whence _j.b, ‘clash’, ‘affray’, ‘battle’ is 
derived,’ the passage will mean ‘and the battle clashed together i.e. was 
joined with a clash ° and I. was smitten’. 

No solution of the presumed verb in M28 IND npn Dia VP 
(7225) (Is. xvii 11) has yet been put forward. If it is vocalized 72 as 


1 Substituted for the M.T.’s f'¥9 "¥ which spoils both the sense and the 
parallelism of the clause, 


2 Lane op, at. 1 iv 1505, citing el oe eee o\ ‘surely thou 
drawest me away from my need’, where the Arab. vw w=” is the reverse of the 
Hebr. by 2”; cp. Freytag op. cit. I] 394. 

5 Dozy op. cit. I1. 637. 

* Freytag op. cit. IV 433-434, Dozy op. cit. 11779. Freytag refers wy ‘leapt up’ 
and wy ‘sat’ (chiefly dialectical in Arabic) to the same root, so that the two 
forms of the Hi. (2°WiN and 2'#7) in Hebrew may be due toa desire to distinguish 
the two senses ; but are they really the same verb? 

5 Freytag op. cit. 1V 480. 

® As the meaning is intransitive, the verb ought perhaps to be vocalized 
42) a) (om, vem) ; but this is not necessary, as the intransitive j3u" shews, 
and there is some evidence that 0 has a preference for u-o (Brockelmann 


G.V.G.S.S. 174 ¢ B, ie). 
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from a geminate root,’ is it too bold to compare the Eth, #22 ‘was 
burnt up’,? and accordingly to translate the verse ‘but the harvest 
is burnt up on the day of grief and desperate sorrow is (before 
thee)’?* Yet it must be admitted that it militates against this sugges- 
tion that words peculiar to Hebrew and Ethiopic appear to be extremely 
rare.‘ 

Hebrew roots, too, may be expected to undergo the same develope- 
ment of meaning as the cognate roots in the other Semitic languages. 
Thus in OV) JN ONIBNND (Ezek. xxx 18) and in 3) ‘Sia OZyoORK 
yen: ‘ney (Jb. xvi 5) it is clear that qwn must have an intransitive 
force ; this is supported by the fact that the Ha. (not the Pe’.) of the 
Aram. wn is used in the sense of ‘withheld’ in ‘’Ahigar’® and by 


the intransitive Arab. @2> ‘became strong and abated’, ‘ veered’ (said 
of the wind). These two passages may then be translated ‘at T. the 
day shall withdraw’ ‘and ‘I would strengthen you with my mouth, but 
the solace of my lips has failed’ respectively. Again, the Syr. $s means 
in the Pe’. ‘vowed’ and ‘abstained’ and in the Ethpe’. ‘abstained 


from’ (with © of the thing),® and the Arab. re means ‘vowed’, 


while re means in the I and VIII themes ‘ was cautious’ (cp. Sab. mdr 
‘it repented’), and in the IV theme ‘warned against’ or ‘off’ (with 
wy of the thing). May not the Hebr. "13 ‘vowed’ have undergone 
the same developement? If so, the meaning of Deer game DAWN 
DMXDwP (Lev. xv 31) is ‘and (so) ye shall warn the children of I. 
against’ or ‘off their impurity’; and it may be remarked that jo "13 
* yowed away from’ already occurs in the O.T.,” so that jo "nm ‘caused 
to vow away from’ may naturally be expected to have occurred." 

Occasionally a root common to all the Semitic languages has been 
missed. For example, in ‘3°07 "OX ‘22 (Ct. i 6) it is impossible to 

1 The M.T.’s 33 is clearly impossible. 

? Dillmann Lex, Ling, Aeth. 683; cp. Eth. yenaded haSar ba’afhama ’esat, ‘the 
stubble is burnt up by coals of fire’ (Is. v 24). 

8 Added by Duhm rhythmi causa after the LXX’s trois viois cov (= pra, 
assumed to be a copyist’s error fer p20). 


* E.g. Hebr. NOW ‘introduced’ = Eth. Afj@ ‘brought in’ (Buhl Hebr. u. Aram. 
Hwb. 866). 

® Cowley ‘Aram. Pap’ Aj., 81 WOM 7D a Jwran dx). 

® Hava op. cit. 215. 

7 The variant JM ‘grew dark’ is simply an ancient scribal ‘emendation’ 
intended to get rid of an unknown usage. 

® Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 422. 

® Freytag op. cit. 1V 262; Dozy op. ait. I] 654. 10 Lev. xxii 2, Ezek. xiv 7. 

" The Sam.’s DN WNT does not necessarily imply that the M.T. read DMNWMNN; 
it may be merely an interpretation of DMN as explained above. 
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take 19M) as the Ni. of mn (since this would be 73). It is certainly 
the same root as the Acc. mahdru ‘to snort’ and then ‘to rage’, 
Aram. 9) ‘snorted at’ (with 3 of the person), Syr. sa ‘panted’, 


N. Hebr. ) ‘snorted at’ (a person, in the acc. case), Arab. - 
‘snorted’ and then ‘roared with rage’,’ and Eth. ¥34 rhonchissavit. 
The sense thus obtained, that ‘my mother’s sons snorted in rage at 
me’, is admirable, the Q. already occurs in the O. T.*, and the Pi‘. is 
justified by the N. Hebr. “n'3 with the acc. case. 

Although a derivative noun is the only part of a root commonly 
recognized in the O. T., the verbal root may be assumed to have 
existed. Thus, since the noun fin ‘breast’ exists, the verb mtn 
‘confronted’ or the like may be safely postulated in 3M} D°728 m2 
‘it (sc. the plant or its roots) comes against a stony place’ (Jb. viii 17) ; 
the Arab. |i I and III ‘was over against’ (with the acc. case), whence 
Ti> ‘front’ comes,’ merely confirms an a friori assumption. In 
another case a similar assumption is confirmed by the LXX as well as 
by the cognate languages. Thus for 3973 DMpy 7322 mM 4.59 pra 
APM? OW! (Is. ix 9) the LXX have wAivOor werrixaow, GAAX Sedre 
Aageicopev AiBovs, kai Kopwpev TvKapivors Kai Kédpous, Kal oixodopynowpev 
éavrois ripyov, thereby interchanging Aagevoonev (= p>) and oixodop7- 
cwpev (= 7333), as Wutz has seen; further, the current renderings of 
mona pws by ‘we will cause cedars to succeed ’,* or ‘ we will change 
them into cedars’ (R.V.) either violate the usage of monn or do not 
make sense, nor are they strictly parallel with m233. It may, however, 
be suggested that abn here really means ‘hewed’ or ‘carved’ in 
accordance with the LXX’s translation ; and the Hebr. abn ‘knife’, 


like the Syr. JXe@cS xovacula or serrula® and the Arab. 55,154 
‘pick’ or ‘chisel’ (for cutting stone),° confirm the existence of such 


1 Wetzstein (in Delitzsch’s Hoheslied und Koheleth 162-164) thought of the Arab. 
but rejected it in favour of the Arab. = II strebte nach Jemandem vorwarts 
hin, VI hatte mit Jemandem einen Wortstreit (cp the LXX’s éuaxécavro) ; but this 
root, which does not seem to be widely attested, does not yield an entirely 
satisfactory sense and does not account for the Pi‘. of the Hebrew verb. 

2 Jer. vi 29. 8 Freytag op. cit. I 359. 

* Brown-Driver-Briggs op. at. 322. 

5 Brockelmann of. cit. 237. 

® Dozy op. cit. 1 398; cp. Buhl of. cit. 235 (under II abn). Fraenkel (Aram. 


Fremdw. 84) thinks that the Arab. cal = ‘arrow’ ‘razor’ may be a Syriac 


loan-word, although igh ‘sharp’ seems to be a genuine Arabic word. 
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a root. The verb ought then to be vocalized as Q." or possibly as Pi‘, 
like the Syr. @S% rasit, totondit.2». The meaning of the verse then is 
‘the bricks are fallen, but we will build (with) hewn stone ; the sycamores 
are cut down, but we will hew’ or ‘carve cedars’. From this root, 
of course, must be distinguished 95n ‘clothed’ (= Acc. halapu, ‘to be 
covered’) and 95m ‘passed by’ (= Arab. Wala pone fuit? successit), 
whether these two are regarded as identical or as different roots. 

Many of the suggestions here put forward will perhaps seem fantastic, 
but they are made in the belief that progress can come only by way of 
trial and error, and in the hope that even mistakes will lead others 
to discover the truth. Nor can I believe that the 1,350 verbal roots 
found in the Old Testament‘ comprise the total sum of ancient Hebrew 
for all the affairs of daily life, for prose and poetry, for law as well as 
religion ; how small is the number compared with the ever-growing 
vocabulary of Accadian or the vast stores of Arabic! It represents 
what can be culled from one small literary collection, from which 
subsequent generations of scholars have removed all trace of dialect 
and reduced the whole mass to the norm understood by themselves ; 
yet to this day the Arabic vocabulary varies from village to village 
throughout Syria and Palestine. Were there no such variations in 
ancient Hebrew? Indeed, the faint traces of dialect which can still 
be detected are sufficient proof that such must have widely existed. 
Moreover. the LXX give evidence of acquaintance with a considerable 
number of words which have been long since forgotten in Hebrew, 
although their interpretation can be explained in the light of cognate 
words in the other Semitic languages, above all from Arabic. Finally, 
it ought also to be remembered that there must have been a time when 
the Semitic languages were still but imperfectly distinguished, and 
indeed the early Aramaic inscriptions by their extreme Arabisms clearly 
reflect such a period; Hebrew, too, must have passed through such 
a stage, as the origin and history of the Hebrew people proves, and it 
is but natural that traces of this stage may still be discovered in the 
language of the O T. Which then is preferable, woodenly to reduce 
the vocabulary of the Hebrew Bible to the 1,350 roots recorded in the 


1 Cp. Jud. v 26 and Jb. xx 24 (where the Hebr. abn means ‘ cut’ or ‘ pierced’, as 
the Arab. cal ‘sharp’ suggests). 

2 Cp. Syr. NE decussavit (Brockelmann of. cit. 236-237). 

3 The Arab. cals mulier quae deorsum demittit comam (Freytag op. cit. 1 518) 


shows that the Hebr. nadno ‘plait (of hair)’ acquires its meaning not as inter- 


twining but as hanging down behind the head. 
* Segal ‘ Mishn. Hebr. Gramm.’ 46. 
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dictionaries by emending out of existence all unknown words, or to give 
play to the imagination and infer their meaning from a combination of 
the context and the use of the root in the cognate languages ? 

Three passages which have generally been misunderstood may now 
be discussed. The current translation of Si7°7H03 "BR DIY We “in 
‘oy OWI (Is. x 5) is ‘Ho Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, the staff in 
whose hand is mine indignation!’ (R.V.); but the text can hardly be 
right, since indignation cannot be grasped in the hand. As Procksch 
has seen, the error lies in the misplacement of ‘nyt which ought to 
follow mu but which, having been accidentally omitted by the scribe, 
has been added at the end of the line. It is then only necessary to 
read (1)D 73 NIM ‘Dy M93 (with less alteration of the text than Procksch 
requires), which may be translated ‘and the rod of my wrath—it is in 
their' hand’ = ‘and in whose hand is the rod of my wrath’. Again, 
in OMYD FTE inv pnnby ww (Is. x 26) it is necessary to make 
a slight transposition with Procksch and to read (also with less change 
than Procksch) O° 7773 im*dy wn NN ‘and he shall lift up his 
rod against him in the manner of E.’; for Winckler’s omy, which 
Procksch accepts, is impossible after the preceding voy. This wry 
then was not changed into yy at the same time as the other rby was 
introduced owing to the corruption which had already crept into the 
text.?2 Lastly, since "2° is feminine,* is-not the true translation of 432! 
IYN YY mM FM. MDa TN MM (Exod xv 6), ‘(with) thy right 
hand, O Y. glorious in power, (with) thy right hand, O Y., thou didst 
dash in pieces the enemy’*? On this translation 722° is the secondary 
subject in the nom. case or (as I prefer to regard it, as such a construc- 
tion finds only dubious support in the other Semitic languages) the 
instrument expressed in view of its limitative force in the acc. case. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


I have already suggested * (after the LXX) that 3 may be not only 
a noun meaning ‘shield’ (+/}33) but also an adjective (+/}30) like the 


1 The sing. suffix Y* in (ors is necessary because WN is treated as a sing. 
noun in the following verses (see Kautzsch-Cowley op. cit. 103 2 n). 

2 Cp. Is. xliv 15, where the two forms occur together. 

3S. R. Driver (‘ Book of Exodus’ 134) suggests ‘ thy right hand .. . did dash in 
pieces the enemy’, but this translation is open to the objection that Yahweh in the 
second person is the subject in the eleven following verses (vv. 7-17). 

* Cp. Prov. xxvii 16, where N° 13° jw means ‘(with) his right hand he 
graspeth oil’, namely something as hard to grasp and control as oil. 

5 In J.7.S. XXXIII 44 (on Ps. xlvii 10, where ~N™"I30 is translated of xparaot 
Ths yas by the LXX). 
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Arab. ut ‘bold’, ‘hardy’, ‘shameless’, and I now think that this is its 
meaning also in 13) xD PION Wwe Ebola = (Prov. vi r1, xxiv 34) in 
view of the parallelism with 7)nn ; the proverb then means ‘so thy poverty 
shall come as a footpad and thy want as a bold fellow’. Does also 
M320 2 tbe 137K" (Hos. iv 18) mean ‘her hardy ones love shame’? 

In a previous article* I called attention to the elliptical use of xv 
for youn-nek Nw ‘lifted up his feet’, where the context leaves no room 
for ambiguity. It seems, too, that it may stand for 1p-nx xw) in one 
or two passages where the sense is clear: such are onavn als) 1) xiva 
(Ps. Ixxxix 10), which means ‘ when the waves thereof raise (their voice) 
thou stillest them’ and - 

wzbnn nivzM wD wy) OD 
m2 *aM>2) aM) NBD PT RPM 
(Nah. i 5), which means 
‘The mountains quake at him and the hills are in commotion,‘ 
And the earth lifts up (her voice) at his presence, yea the world 
and the inhabitants thereof.’ 
The idea underlying both translations is supported by parallel passages, 
the first by np mana ww2® and the second by YO THOM wins 
wa OT wy, where similar figures are employed. Perhaps, too, 
this ellipse may be found in BY a ae Nin NBD NN) DYES 72D 
nin >y33 (Hos. xiii 1), which may then be translated ‘when E. spake, 
there was trembling ; (it was) he who had lifted up (his voice), but he 
offended through (the worship of) the Baal and died’, where the 
parallelism with "35 supports this suggestion. 

In an examination’ of 73370 °YD} 7DI7 (Ps. cxix 28) I suggested that 
the Hebr 955, like the Acc. da/afu, here meant ‘to be oppressed’. 
Landsberger has recently examined this word* and has reached the 
conclusion that it must mean properly ‘to be sleepless, restless, over- 
tired’, since /@ sa/alu ‘not to sleep’ so often stands parallel with it. 
Some such sense admirably suits the passage just cited, which may now 
be translated ‘my soul is restless from sorrow’, and also °}*Y nea mi daembg 
(Jb. xvi 20), which thus means ‘mine eye is sleepless unto (= waits 
sleeplessly on) God’ ;° for only water, and not the eye, can in the strict 
sense be said to drip. It is then an easy transition from the turning 


1 For the M.T.’s 137 1378. 2 Presumably vocalized mgéneyah. 
3 In J.7.S. XXXIII 41-42 (on I Sam, xvii 20 and Ps, lv 13). 

* S. R. Driver ‘ Books of Samuel ”? 110! (on I Sam. xiv 16). 

5 Ps. xciii 3. 6 Ps, xlvi 4. 7 In J.7.S. XXXI 277-278. 
8 In the Zeitsch. f. Assyriol. XLI 221-222. ® Cp. Ps, cxxxii 4. 
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and tossing of sleeplessness to the dripping of water or the tripping 
of feet ; the underlying idea is that of restless or ceaseless motion of 
a petty kind. 

In discussing priv’ 2B (Ps. lv 10)* I suggested reading priv 2B 
‘the altercation of tongues’?; but the plural priv, if it were accepted, 
would be a rather extreme Aramaism, and it is preferable to retain the 
M.T.’s D3ivis and suppose that the suffix refers to the enemy and the 
wicked mentioned above (in v. 4). G. R. Driver. 


CAPERNAUM, CAPHARNAUM 


THE spelling of the place-name Capernaum or Capharnaum raises 
some important questions of interest both in the textual criticism of the 
Gospels and in Semitic nomenclature generally. 


I 
The attestation, so far as I can ascertain, for Capharnaum in Greek 
MSS is: hiant 
Matt.iv1z SB D Z 33 70° (8) — 
vii5 NB 33 700 DZ 
xi23 NB OD 33 700 Z 
xvii24 NB D 33 700 Ww Z 
Mk.izt SB D A 33 700 1369-124 © -565 W _ 
iit NB D A 33 700 124 @ -565 W — 
ix33 SB D A 543* (@)-565 W 33 
Lk.iv23 NB D X 33 Ww Cs 
31 NSB D (X) 33 Ww B 
viir NBCtD & X 33 700 WwW _ 
x15 SNBCDER 33 +700 _— 
Jn.iii2 NB T cD 
iv46 NBCD_ T> 33 Ww 
vi17 SB D yy Ww Cc 
24 NB D wic 
59 SBCD T 33 e Ww — 





In Matt. iv 13 @ has xazap-, in Mk. ix 33 @ has xazephapvavp, in 
Lk. iv 31 X has xagep-. ‘To Capernaum’ is omitted in John ii r2 W.* 
Latin texts all attest Capharnaum (often Cafarnaum), except g which 
has uniformly Cafernaum, wherever extant. The Gothic has Xafar- 


1 In J.T.S. XXXIII 40-41. 2 Cp. Ps. xxxi 21 (maw 2”). 

® Cp. Dan. ii 4, 7, 31 (8°20), 

* Sanders’s collation of W at Mk. ii « gives xappavaovp, but as no sic is appended 
I suppose it is a printer’s error. In Lk. x 15 Tischendorf has X instead of 8: an 
error, as appears from Tregelles. 
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naum, so that in this instance the text of g must have been directly 
revised from the Greek, not (like 7) from the Gothic. The Egyptian 
versions and the Armenian attest ‘Capharnaum’. The text of Mark 
in Old Georgian is well edited from the MSS known as Adysh, Opiza, 
and Tbet’. In all three places Adysh has Xuf’arnaom, Opiza has 
Kap'arnaum, but Thet’ Kap~ernaum. This suggests that Tbet’ (Blake’s B) 
has been emended, and from a Greek source. ‘The Syriac evidence is 
considered below. 

From what has been already said two deductions are clear. First, 
there is one serious variant, not two, viz. kad@ap- or xarep-: it is not a 
question of mere itacism, whether of consonant or vowel. In the second 
place, if we consider the case on its merits apart from general theories 
about the text, there is an impressive case in favour of Capharnaum in 
all Four Gospels. The Latin and Egyptian evidence is consistently on 
that side, so are the two oldest Greek MSS. Further, Kadapvaovy is the 
form consistently used by Origen, both when quoting Scripture and 
when referring to the town in his own words. It is also the reading of 
Eusebius, in his work on the topographical names of Palestine, both in 
referring to the place itself (I agarde, OS 273°) and in referring to 
Chorazin, which he says is at the twelfth milestone from Capharnaum 
(Lagarde, OS 303"). Another witness for Kagapvaovp is Epiphanius 
136 (Haer. 30), where he is writing about Count Joseph, and naming 
places in Galilee. On the side of ‘Capernaum’ there is no ancient 
version, except the revised Latin represented by g. In other words, 
Kazepvaovp belongs to the Byzantine text and to that alone: there is no 
sign of its existence before the 4th century." 

From this point of view, viz. that of the assured originality of 
‘Capharnaum’, the evidence of the inconsistent witnesses to that 
spelling is instructive. Fifty or sixty years ago the point of view of 
Scrivener and Burgon was still dominant, and the theories of Westcott 
and Hort were regarded as new and revolutionary: now Dr Hort and 
his theories hold the field, and the most debated questions circle round 
the variants we have learned to call ‘Caesarean’. But this question of 
the value of Caesarean readings is not a rehabilitation of the current 
Greek text of the Middle Ages or of Burgon’s strictures on Hort. 
Nevertheless, those who for any reason make serious excursions into 
the actual testimony of Byzantine Gospel texts soon find out how much 
variation of a sort the later texts actually present, as compared for 
instance with the uniformity of the Peshitta or even the Armenian. And 
so from time to time the doubt cannot but present itself whether ‘the 
Byzantine text’ (i.e. v. Soden’s X) is only a mere recension, a single 


1 It may be noticed that two fragments from Oxyrhynchus (OP 847, 1566), both 
of the 4th century, attest Capharnaum and not Capernaum. 
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revised text with sub-varieties. It is by consideration of a variant like 
that of the spelling of Capharnaum that we may be reassured. We see 
the influence of a dominant but intrinsically inferior text asserting itself, 
but not completely, and leaving traces here and there of an older form 
of reading. 

Thus C has Cager- in Matt. and Mk., Caphar-in John. It has Caper- 
in Lk. iv 31, but in Lk. vii 1 Caphar- corrected to Caper- by C*. A, as 
in other variations, is only non-Byzantine for Mk. The Graeco-Egyptian 
fragments called T, and also Z and &, have Caskar- wherever extant. 
L, we may remark, has Cafer- everywhere, but 33 only in Jn. ii 12, 
vi 17 and 24. 

Of MSS with Caesarean tendencies, the ancient MS now at Washington 
has the Byzantine spelling in Matt. (excepf xvii 24), and also once in 
Luke. 565 has the non-Byzantine spelling in Mark only, © also in 
Matt. iv 13 and Jn. vi59. The best half of the Ferrar-group has it 
in Mk, i 21, only 124 in Mk. ii 1, only 543* in Mk. ix 33. Curiously 
enough, 700 has the non-Byzantine spelling 4/4 in Matt., 2/3 in Mk., 
2/4 in Lk,, not at all in Jn. y** is a Lectionary, now in the British 
Museum (Burney 22), but such sporadic instances of Kadapvaovp (Jn. 
vi 17) seem to be very rare. Further, the presence in Mark of the non- 
Byzantine spelling in several documents, but not elsewhere, shews that 
we have to do with assimilation to a standard rather than with the 
caprices of scribes. 

The Syriac evidence must now be examined. All Syriac texts but 
the Harclean have pow,29 (KPRNHUM). As the inserted Semitic 
guttural H shews, this is a translation rather than a transliteration, and 
means ‘the village of Nahum’, or rather Wahumsthorpe, for the word 
Jeo ‘ village’, though (like the English ‘thorp’) quite common as part 
of a place-name, is not the usual word for ‘ village’ or ‘hamlet’. As for 
the pronunciation, both the Nestorian and the Jacobite tradition attest 
kpar-, not kper-. Nestorian f in such a position is always ‘hard’, but 
the Jacobite (e.g. Gwilliam’s Mas. 2 on Matt. xi 23) regards the # as 
‘soft’, i.e. not x. In other words, the Syriac tradition of the pro- 
nunciation, guantum ualeat, attests xapap-, not Kazrep-. 

By contrast to this some MSS of the Harclean have pobiosls (e.g. 
White, Mk. i 21, ix 33), or poksshs (Jn. vi17). These learned mon- 
strosities are obviously meant to indicate Kazepyvaovp. No doubt that 
was the spelling in Thomas of Harkel’s Greek MS. 

-The late Dr Nestle made the suggestion that the Greek various 
readings Kagapvaovp, Karepvaovp, originated in attempts to put paws .2o 
into Greek. In the form that he made this suggestion it is unsatisfactory, 
for the Greek is original and the Syriac translation or transliteration a 
mere equivalent. But he made a most useful contribution to knowledge 
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by pointing out that. Theodoret in his Historia Religiosa XIX, a non- 
Biblical context about a place on the Euphrates in his own diocese, 
which he himself had visited, calls the village Karepoava.' Nestle 
inferred that Kazep- was the local Aramaic pronunciation of the word 
for ‘thorp’. 

The matter, I venture to think, is a little more complicated. There 
are really two words, with the same consonants but different vocalization, 
kaphr and kaphar. The first does not occur in Aramaic or Hebrew, 
unless in the form Aépher (1 Sam. vi 18), but does occur in Arabic 
( 38 kafr, a village). The other form, just like ‘thorp’ in English, 
hardly ever occurs by itself in the singular. It is found in the Peshitta 
of 1 Sam. vi 18 to render 83 (which is perhaps a collective), but the 
Targum has the plural of xip, another word for village, also used in 
Syriac. 

The proper construct state of 123 (Adphar) is 153 (phar). Accord- 
ingly we find -dap in the second syllable of certain Palestinian villages 
mentioned by Josephus, never -rep. Kadapvaovy itself occurs Bellum 
ii 520, Kehapvwxov in Vit. 403 (with variants), Kadapexyw Zell. ii 573, 
Kad¢aproBa (with variant KaradaproBa) Bell. iv 447. In Ant. xii 105 
Josephus writes Kadapoadapa, while in 1 Macc. vii 32 A has Xapdapoa- 
Aapa, &* Dapo-, XV Xadapo-. This agrees with the tradition of the 
vowels in the Syriac Bible, east and west: there is good evidence for 
-pap-, no evidence for -zep-. 

All this goes to shew that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John wrote 
Kadapvaovp, and that the MSS which retain that form have preserved 
the true text. But to be complete we need to explain the genesis of 
Karepvaovp. 

I feel inclined to think that Nestle’s suggestion was on the right track, 
and that the origin of ‘Capernaum’, as distinct from ‘ Capharnaum ’, is 
to be sought for not in Palestine, but in Northern Syria, in the region 
of Theodoret and of Antioch. The positive evidence is very weak, but 
the variant merits special attention as perhaps the most characteristic 
new reading presented by the Byzantine text of the Gospels, the text 
called Antiochian by Hort. 


II 


There is one curious feature of the spelling Kazepvaovu, which may be 
worth pointing out. S. Jerome long ago remarked that only in the 
foreign word Afpadno (Dan. xi 45) was the z-sound heard in Hebrew, 


1 Képn rio éore rod Ebppdrov morapod mpio éonépay, aii émxepévn tH 6xOn, 
Kaweéepoava xadovpervn. The place is called by Ammianus (according to the ordi- 
nary editions) Capersana in xviii 18, Capessana in xxi 14. 
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everywhere else it was like ¢. This is certainly true of the translitera- 
tions in the LXX. We find ®apad and Pewveéo (Piveéo), where the 
Hebrew has Par‘dah and Pin*has. The river Pishon in Gen. ii 11 is 
transliterated Decoy in Greek. Nor is this just a peculiarity of Hebrew 
and Jewish pronunciation. In the very important article by T. Pinches on 
‘Greek transcriptions of Babylonian Tablets’ (PS2A, 1902, pp. 108-119) 
we find the same distinctions made as in the MSS of the Greek Bible.’ 
Thus falgu ‘ canal’ (written pa/-gu) is transliterated ¢aday, not radray 
or zadyov. 

Scholars from the time of Alexander, therefore, were agreed that 
Semitic 5, with or without ‘ dagesh ’, corresponded to Greek ¢, and not 
to. When, however, we turn from the work of Alexandrian literati, 
whether in Egypt or in Babylonia, to the evidence of Greek place-names 
we find a wholly different state of things. Palestine itself is the land of 
the Philistines (@vAcorie(p, Gen. x 14), the port of Jerusalem is Joppa 
(Iérwn), Heb. Yapho, modern Yaffa, Yafa. Farther north we have 
Sdperra, Heb. Sarephath, modern Sarafend. If, then, Capersana really 
be a place called in Semitic ksss;a9 or Jamo (‘ Sanasthorpe’)—which, 
after all, remains to be proved—we may add it to the list of geographical 
names, in which Greek x corresponds to Semitic ». In any case the 
contrast between the usage in geographical names, no doubt dating 
from a remote antiquity, and the usage of post-Alexandrian transliterators, 
deserves to be pointed out. At the same time this does not affect the 
witness of Origen, of Eusebius, and of Epiphanius to Kadapvaovp, the 
spelling adopted by modern critical editors. F. C. BuRKITT. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON Ma@@aioc, MarOaioc 


THE spelling of the name of ‘ Matthew’ with -06- is rarer than the 
spelling Kazepvaovp for ‘Capharnaum’. It occurs as follows :— 


Title SB D W 
Matt. ixg NB*D W 
x3 SBD W has par’davoc 


Colophon B DW 8 has no Colophon 

Mk: iii 18 B*D W & reads pat Gaov 

Lk. vi15 WBDW 
To these should be added Ma@@aioc in Acts i 13 NB*D, and Ma@6ay 
in Matt. i 15 B Dive Oxy.Pap. 2. 

The Syriac has sks. All Latins have Matthaeus or Mattheus, even 

the Latin of Codex Bezae (d). ‘The Gothic attests -6@- except in 
Mk. iii 18, where it has -ré-. The Sahidic has -96- everywhere. 


1 See on this the paper by the present writer in PSBA, 1902, pp. 143 ff 
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All other Greek authorities than those quoted seem to attest Mér@aioo, 
including the MS of Origen on St John. 

It appears to me that the inference to be drawn is that Ma66aioc is 
original, but that it was almost everywhere emended to Mar@aioo under 
the influence of orthographical theory. The difference between the 
case of Ma@aioo and that of Kadapvaovp consists in this, that K. is 
only the name of an obscure village that happens to be mentioned in 
the Gospels, the spelling of which, therefore, more or less depends on 
the MS tradition, whereas M. is the name of an Evangelist, the spelling 
of whose name was determined by orthographical theories apart from 
that found in ancient MSS. F. C. B. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE BLESSING OF MOSES 
(Deut. xxxiii) 
Deut. xxxiii 21 
RED pph npdn avs b nvr x 
Pte? DY Yee ny ony DY wR? NMP) 

This verse has proved so difficult to interpret, that Driver’ remarks 
‘it can hardly be made to yield tolerable sense’. Three main renderings 
have been suggested for stichoi b and c. They are as follows :— 

1. For ¢here was hidden the portion of the Lawgiver (Moses), 

And the heads of the people came.’ 

But PD really means ‘ panelled’ and not ‘hidden’, and therefore the 
Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon suggests an emendation to #5¥. More- 
over, Moses’s grave on Mount Nebo was not in the portion of Gad but 
in that of Reuben,’ and one fails to see how the existence of a burial 
plot upon it made the land desirable for settlement. 

2. Most authorities therefore interpret PPMP in a general sense, as 
‘commander,-military chief’? and compare its use in Gen. xlix 10, 
Judges ix 14.4 They render :— 

For ¢here a portion (worthy) of a ruler was reserved, 
And the heads of the people came. 

3- Some scholars who render stichos c—‘he came with the heads of 
the people ’7 emend 8M?) into M81° or N¥ €N21° because of the harshness 
of the accusative after /nnx. This emendation is based on LXX and 
Vulg.’, who were, however, quite in the dark themselves as to the meaning 


1 L.C.C. on Deuteronomy p. 411. 2 So Vulgate, Peshitta, Rashi. 
3 Cf. Num. xxxii 38; Josh. xiii 20. 

* So Ibn Ezra, Ehrlich, Driver, Jewish Publication Society’s Version. 

5 Oort, Emendationes, ad /oc. ® Dillmann, Oettli, others. 
7 dpa, cum. 
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of the verse. Yet f©D remains intrinsically difficult... Apart from its 
cryptic sense, it destroys the metrical structure of the verse, since every 
other stichos has three beats and stichos b has four. 

However, a simple expedient is at hand, which restores the rhythm 
and abolishes the difficulties of p5D and xn. Our suggestion is to 
read P2DXNN instead of HD and xnM». The error can be accounted 
for in the following manner. In a manuscript, the letters 2D were 
written above the line somewhat higher than the rest of the text, perhaps 
because they were omitted by error. The next copyist placed them 
before xn», taking each half as a separate word. 

The corrected text has a striking parallel in verse 5 —DY ‘W1 FERN, 
The meaning is clear:—Gad had proved himself worthy of the fertile 
Transjordan country, because of his prowess on the field of battle, where 
he had been in the van, fightirig for the conquest of the land, and thus 
fulfilling the will of God. The rhythm too is excellent :— 


pend npon pes _ > mean ay 
Dy "wae EDAN 
Sew op roan wy 7 np 


And he chose him a first part, 

For there was a noble portion, 

And the heads of the people gathered 

He executed the righteousness of the Lord, 
And his ordinances with Israel. 


Deut. xxxiii 27 
odiy nyt; nna DIP x npive 
soya HN PED HAM 


Though the Massoretic Text is attested by all the versions, it is 
not devoid of difficulty. The first half of the verse is interpreted by 
Ehrlich ? :— 

The dwelling place of the eternal God, but beneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. 

He takes nnyn as a virtual construct state with ‘idx, and compares 
apy: N37 AVN in verse 4. In his later work*, Ehrlich prefers to 
emend Ayo into bya, feeling that NDAD in stichos b requires an 
explicit contrast in stichos a—and he translates :— 

Above is the eternal God, but beneath are the everlasting arms. 


1 Ehrlich emends it into WD. 


2 In his Hebrew commentary Mikra Kipheshuto ad loc. 
3 Randglossen ad Joc. 
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Driver’ renders :— 
The eternal God is a dwelling place, and beneath are the ever- 
lasting arms. 
But even this leaves something to be desired in point of smoothness, 
Our suggestion is to derive nmno from the root nnn ‘to stretch, 
extend’ and vocalize MMM on the analogy of "7¥. This root occurs 
in the strikingly beautiful description of creation in Isa. xl; there, in 
verse 22, the Lord is described as : 
He that stretches out the heavens as a curtain, 
And spreads them out (O900") as a tent to dwell in. 
In medieval Hebrew poetry, God is therefore described as ORND VY, 
‘the Dweller of the outstretched (sc. heavens)’. Similarly, our author 
describes the heavens as ‘the out-spreading of the everlasting arms’, 
Our verse is to be interpreted in apposition to DPT in verse 26. We 
now obtain a passage of rare power, descriptive of the warlike might of 
Israel’s Defender : — 
There is none like the God of Jeshurun,’ 
Who rides the skies to your help, 
And in His pride, the heavens .. . 
The dwelling place * of God of old, 
And the spreading of the everlasting arms. . . 
He drives the enemy before you, 
And decrees, ‘ Destruction’. 





RosBert Gorpis. 


THE GEORGIAN FRAGMENTS OF JEREMIAH * 


Dr Bake has published an elaborate edition of four palimpsest 
fragments of Jeremiah from the Cairo Genizah ; three are in the Taylor- 
Schechter collection at Cambridge, and one is in the Bodleian. They 
are apparently from ‘about the middle of the eighth century’ ; and they 
contain Jer. xii ro-11, 15-16; xvii 26-27; xviii 2-8; xx 9-16 in 
Georgian. AsI cannot read Georgian, it is difficult to check Dr Blake’s 
translation ; but it is clear that he is not always consistent. On p. 249 
he translates the Georgian of xii 16 by ‘learning they shall learn’ 
(= pabovres pabwow of B); on p. 263 he quotes it as supporting the 
reading ddacxovres didafwor. A phrase in xvii 26 appears as ‘smoke- 


1 TCC. ad loc. 2 Reading, with Geiger, and all moderns — 5x3, 

* With nziyo as a virtual construct, or read niyo (since PF) is found in old texts 
for both abs. and constr, state). 

* *Khanmeti Palimpsest Fragments of the Old Georgian Version of Jeremiah ’, 
by Robert P. Blake (Harvard Theological Review, July 1932, vol. xxv, pp. 225-272). 
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offerings and sacrifices’ on p. 251; both nouns are in the singular 
according to p. 252; and one is singular and one plural on p. 263. 
‘Kingdom’ (xviii 7) on p. 251 is represented by BaciAcac on p. 264; and 
the translation (p. 251), and the collation (p. 264), ‘in the hands of the 
potter’ in the previous verse are contradicted by the statement on p. 258: 
‘we have in both cola of the verse the singular “‘ hand” in place of the 
plural’. On p. 259 xviii 8 avrwy is said to be omitted, but it is translated 
and its omission is not collated. In these circumstances it is difficult 
to assess the textual relationships of the fragments, but something can 
be done. 

The editor has devoted five pages to a comparison of Georgian variants 
with the Greek evidencé collected by Holmes-Parsons and Swete. 
Unfortunately these pages appear to have been prepared very hastily. 
For the reading evaytwov in xviii 4 he quotes MSS cited in H.-P. to 
support the insertion of rov before zoujoa:; and he supports the 
addition of o.oo wpayd at the end of xviii 6 by the evidence for the 
reading ev rato xepor pov. At xviii 5 the new fragments translate Aeywv 
by the equivalent of xa: evrey or, and Mr Blake has four lines of Greek 
witnesses (copied with one numerical error from H.-P.) who are alleged 
to read clrev avrow : according to H.-P. they actually read eizé avrow. 
The net result is that on this p. 264, of the ninety-one MSS quoted, 
thirty-one do not (according to H.-P ) have the readings here attributed 
to them, and some thirty-seven that are not mentioned should have been 
quoted from the same source. 

Dr Blake comes to the following result: ‘The Georgian codices, 
while differing widely among themselves so far as rendering and details 
go, show a strong basic element, common to all three versions, that is 
very different from B. Among Greek manuscripts the textual affiliations 
of this divergent strain are definitely connected with the strongly 
hexaplaric group of manuscripts headed by Q. All other Greek testimony 
is scattered and uncertain’ (p. 268). Let us see. 

The Cambridge fragment he calls L; and he compares fragments at 
Jerusalem (I), Athos (O), Tiflis (U: not preserved in chapter xii), and 
the Moscow edition (M). Dr Blake’s descriptions of the readings of 
these authorities are often ambiguous. In what follows I always quote 
the readings of all authorities so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them from any part of his article. 

In the texts preserved Origen added seven passages under asterisk. 
The following six appear in Georgian : 

XViii 6 pyar xvpior LIOUM 

ib. ev xeypt LIOUM (for IO see p. 258) 
ib. ovrwx LUM 
b. oxoe wepank LIOUM (for IO see the Georgian text, p. 244 
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7 xa xabehew LIO (om. M, ? U) 
XX I2 twv dvvapeww LIOUM 
Hexaplaric influence is thus certain. But such influence may be 

either direct or indirect, and in the prophetical books the great medium 

of hexaplaric influence was the Lucianic text (preserved in MSS 22 36 

48 51 62 96 231 =). Now these six additions are found in ) as well 

as in Hex. ; and the same is true of the following readings :— 

xii 11 MDW eyevnOy] ereOy Hex. A, LIOM (e silentio ; hiat U) 
XVii 27 ND) Kar py eoropeverOa] om. wy Hex. A, LUM (for L see 
P. 251) 
xviii r mm nN wD Sx mapa. Kkuptov/mpoo Tepeway| tr. Hex. A, 
IO (hiat L) 
4 MMW Kae erecev (? UM)]| xa deereoey Hex. A, LIO 
ib. NWN avrog eroincev avto] om. avroo Hex. A, (? L) IOUM 
xviii 8 INYID azo ravrwy Twv Kaxwv avtwy] OM. tavtwy Hex. A, LUM! 
We must look elsewhere to decide whether Hex. or 4 has provided 
the main features of the Version ; and the following readings make the 
decision certain (I note all the Greek evidence for the characteristic 
readings) : 
xii rr 72 MOLY adancpw ypavcby IOM (e sil.)] tr. A S 88 [229] 
233, L (hiat U) 
12 IWMI ev Ty epypw] Tyo epypov A 229, LIO (hiat U) 
16 Ind» Ib pabovres pabwor] ddacrxovrer didagwow A 88, LIOUM 
(IO om. part.) 
xvii 27 DN) Kar eorar cav M] om. eorar A, LIO 
xviii 4 WMI om, LXX] K ev rw wyAw Hex., ex tov rpAov A 229, LOUM 
(‘on the stone’, ex 3, L) 
5 snd Acywv] + eure avrow (false %) A Q™s 86m 228, IOUM 
(L has xat erev por for Aeywv; ? corruption of A or 
translation variant of Aeywr) 
6 od vpao| vw A, L 
XX 9 “WY drcyov (pAcyopevoy Syr.-hex. &c.) L] Acyopevov Kar 
avvexopevov A IOUM 
It is clear that we are dealing with a text that either represents, or 
has been strongly affected by, the Lucianic recension.2 The only case 
of direct Hexaplaric influence is 
1 Add xx 16: my3 om. LXX] ev «apw Hex. A, UM (L is not preserved and 10 
are not recorded). Two other readings may belong here: xii 15 ywad coe yndn2d 
yy .- . eAnpovomwav Q 23 (26) 33 86 87 go g1 144 228 239] tr. rell., L(IO)UM (but 

the fault may be with Q, &c.); xii 16 "DwI and rw ovopar: pov] pr. ev A Q, &c. 

‘in my name’ L (the others not recorded). 

2?’ Two apparent instances are uncertain: xii 16 tv odor Tov Aaov pov (A 106 198 
appear in 10 according to p. 265 ; but on p. 250 Blake writes ‘I and O have... 
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xviii 8 yoy N37 wR om. LXX A, IOUM] wv «Aadnoa er avro 
Syr.-hex. 62 233 [88], L (Perhaps the final clause of the 
verse, with the reading «AaAyoa of A &c., has been 
transposed ; but this is unlikely.) 


In xx 12 the singular xapévav L agrees with the Hebrew against all 
Greek manuscripts, and is probably due to the Peshitta; and in xii 13 
the singular rvpov LIO (plur. in Hebrew, all Greek MSS, M) is perhaps 
due to the Armenian. The agreement of LIO with the single Greek 
MS 106 in the reading ¢6vy (against the Hebrew of xviii 7) is fortuitous. 

The results may be tabulated thus (the figures in brackets indicate 
the number of cases where the reading of the particular authority is 
unknown to me): 





Total L I O U M 
Hex. = A (asterisks) 6 6 5(+1) 5(+1) 5 5 
Hex. = A (elsewhere) 6 5(+1) 4(4+2) 4(4+2) 3(+2) 4(+1) 
A (not Hex.) 8 5(+1) 6(+1) 6C+1) 4(4+4) 4( +1) 
Total A readings 20 16(+2) 15(+4) 15(+4) 12(+6) 13(+2) 
Hex. (not A) I I ° ° ° ° 


It is clear that we are dealing with a specifically Lucianic text ; and the 
interesting feature is its history. In most districts the story of the 
bible text is the description of its progressive deterioration through 
the influence of the fourth-century recensions. But here we appear to 
have the contrary phenomenon—increasing departure from the Lucianic 
text. According to Dr Blake (p. 268), U has undoubtedly been influenced 
directly by the Greek text. 
P, L. HEDLEY. 


DEUX CITATIONS APOCRYPHES DE L’APOTRE 
PIERRE 


I. Le Liber scintillarum est un recueil de citations tirées de ’Ecriture 
et des Peres groupées en 81 chapitres. On les trouve dans Migne ?.Z. 88. 
A Londres l’Early English Text Society a publié en 1889 le texte du 
manuscrit Brit. Mus. Royal 7 C 4 4 cause d’une traduction anglo- 
saxonne interlinéaire ; malheureusement ce manuscrit a perdu plusieurs 
“the road of my people’’’ (the ordinary reading). In xviii 4 the evaytwy of A may 
appear in L. 

Another case I have omitted, perhaps too cautiously: xvii 26 Nan aby 
oAoKkavTwmpata Kat Ovoray (v.1. Ovovac) Kar Ovprapara BSAQ &c. = ‘burnt offering and 
sacrifices and smoke offerings’ M] om. «at @vo.ay Syr.-hex. A = ‘sacrifice and 
smoke offering’ 10; L has ‘[!sacrific}es and smoke offering(s)’. 
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feuillets. On en trouve de nombreux manuscrits dont les plus anciens 
remontent au VIII¢ sitcle. Une édition critique serait trés utile pour 
Vhistoire du texte biblique et pour l’étude des Péres. 

Lés citations bibliques commencent d’ordinaire par le Nouveau 
Testament et finissent par 'Ancien, surtout les livres sapientiaux. Au 
ch. 49 Tobie est cité dans un texte antérieur 4 la Vulgate. 

Au ch. 63 nous trouvons une citation apocryphe de Pierre.’ Aprés 
deux citations de Paul et avant six citations des livres sapientiaux 
nous lisons: Petrus apostolus dixit: Justum igitur et ualde iustum est 
separari eum qui saluari (saluare ms. de Londres) uult ab eo qui non uult. 


II. Le manuscrit Zurich C 64 de la fin du VIII¢ siécle contient une 
foule d’extraits bibliques et patristiques oi il est impossible de trouver 
un ordre quelconque. Dom C. Mohlberg consacre & ce manuscrit une 
longue et méritoire description, Katalog. . . 1932, p. 35-38, par 
laquelle j'ai soupconné la présence d’une citation apocryphe de Pierre. 

Fol. 45” apres des considérations sur le miracle de Cana (Jn 2, 1-11) 
et le vin nouveau (Mt 9, 14—17) nous lisons: 

Humilia de sententia sancti Petri: Renuntiantes adque spernantes 
tam damnosam (damnioram ms.) diabolicam hereditatem, ne pupilli uel 
pauperes remaneatis (remanitatis ms.), credite deum patrum omnipo- 
tentem. Mutastis patrem, mutate hereditatem, [cui est honor et gloria 
in saecula.saeculorum amen]. 

Jai mis les derniers mots entre crochets, car on ne voit vraiment pas 
comment ils peuvent se rattacher 4 la phrase précédente. 

D. De Bruyne, O.S.B. 


1 La citation se trouve aussi bien dans Migne que dans !’édition de |’Early Engl. 
Text Soc. 
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Scientific Theory and Religion, by E. W. Barnes, Sc.D., Hon. D.D. 
and LI.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Birmingham. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1933.) 


THE aim of these Gifford Lectures, given at Aberdeen in 1927-29, is 
well indicated by their sub-title, Zhe World described by Science and 
its Spiritual Interpretation. It is laid down in the introductory lecture 
that the right starting-point for theology is not religious experience but 
the conception of the world as known to science: hence the reason for 
the succeeding lectures being devoted to setting forth that conception. 
It turns out, however, that the author does not regard the science of 
Nature as capable of arriving at the theology presented in his later 
lectures ; science can but reach the postulation of a controlling Intelli- 
gence. The only foundations of ethical theism are said (pp. 180, 585, &c.) 
to lie in the moral order, in principles independent of the science of 
the world, and discontinuous with it. So science is used rather as 
a test of truth in theology than as a starting-point: in accordance with 
the statement, occurring a few lines earlier, that man’s spiritual [religious ?] 
experience may be ‘as unreal as a dream unless the God to Whom it 
leads him is also the God Whose nature is shewn in the Universe as a 
whole’. The existence of a God with moral attributes being proveable 
from other facts and principles than those yielded by science, we can— 
on our way back, so to say, from the position thus reached—believe 
the world, as described by science, to shew forth the divine nature. 
And then we cannot accept as true any alleged revelation or any 
doctrine which is incompatible with the manifestation of God that His 
own handiwork or utterance must convey. Such I take to be the 
teaching of Dr Barnes. With the latter part of it I can agree, provided 
that due recognition be given to the complicating qualification that we 
must regard much that happens in God’s ‘antecedently willed’ cosmos 
as but ‘consequently willed ’—a by-product, not willed as such—and 
therefore as not bespeaking His nature though occurring in His world. 
And this qualification—though I cannot quite harmonize all his oditer 
dicta, relevant to the matter, as they stand (see pp. 523, 569, 589, 592)— 
I think Dr Barnes wouldaccept. He is no immanentist such as believes 
that every tick of the universe-clock, so to speak, is caused by a separate 
hand-push of its controller and solely in that way, or who holds that 
God ‘is everywhere if not nowhere ’. 

Dr Barnes makes use of another touchstone, in addition to science, 
by which the spirits may be tried and truth may be discriminated from 
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theological superstition, viz. morality ; and, as has already been hinted, 
moral considerations count for more than the deliverances of science in 
the proof and exposition of theism which are given in the later pages of 
his book. 

Nevertheless, about five-sixths of this large volume are devoted to 
science. Dr Barnes treats, in no less than fourteen lectures, of matter, 
space, the special and the general theory of relativity, electricity and the 
electrical theory of matter, heat, light, Réntgen radiation, the quantum- 
theory; of the solar system, the galactic universe and the great 
nebulae ; of the geological record, the evolution of plants and animals 
and man, Mendelism and genetics, anthropology and primitive religion. 
One can imagine how great a relief from immersion in the atmosphere 
of petty ecclesiastical controversy would be afforded him by the writing 
of these lectures ; indeed he tells us of the delightfulness of his labour. 
His achievement is one of which the Church of England may be proud. 
I know of no epitome of modern science, by a single writer, comparable 
in encyclopaedic range to this work; and though I have called it an 
epitome, it is also much more than that, for its matter is linked together 
with argument and the exposition of it breathes of freshness, individuality, 
and infectious zest. Specialists, I presume, in all the departments of 
science save the last on the list cited above, will recognize in how high 
a degree Dr Barnes has brought his studies up to date—in physics 
only the very recent triumphs of the Cavendish Laboratory escape being 
included—and will praise his accuracy as to details. As for the 
account as a whole, the scientifically educated will admire the masterly 
skill with which the writer has ordered, distributed, and connected, his 
vast wealth of information. Appreciation of his discussion of space, 
non-Euclidean geometry, and relativity, where originality would naturally 
be most likely to be found, is only possible—I speak as a child in 
mathematics—for the mathematician; but any one with some knowledge 
of the natural sciences will enjoy being conducted by Dr Barnes through 
their domain. Hesitation to trust absolutely in the guide may arise 
when he passes from fact and accepted theory to indulge in speculation, 
e.g. as to an abundance of worlds inhabited by intelligent beings ; one 
may cherish this hope, as Dr Barnes evidently does; but no less an 
authority than Prof. Eddington has told us that the number of heavenly 
bodies capable of supporting life is probably at most very small. And 
there is one statement—an exception proving a rule—that is more 
dogmatic than science authorizes, viz. that the second law of thermo- 
dynamics is valid throughout the physical universe. This, by the way, 
has a parallel in the theological portion of the book (p. 644) where it is 
asserted that the ego or subject of experience ‘comes into being with 
the birth and growth of the individual’: on the contrary, I would as 
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confidently affirm, we have zo empirical knowledge on the matter— 
creationism, pre-existence, traducianism and ‘neutral monism’ being 
alike hypotheses. 

As the author passes on from the more abstract to the more historical 
sciences such as geology and biology, his treatment diminishes in 
fullness though not in value. But by the time he arrives at the early 
history of religion the information supplied becomes incomplete and 
falls short of being up to date. He offers no account of work sub- 
sequent to Frazer’s theory of the relation of religion to magic, which for 
some time has generally been regarded as obsolete, and to which there 
have been several successors. Philosophically rounding off the lectures 
on science, and prefacing those concerned with theology, is one into 
which is condensed practically all that Dr Barnes says about theories of 
knowledge and the categories of thought. Those who see in such 
enquiries the primary propaedeutic to philosophical theology, and who 
recognize that the great theological issues reduce to questions about the 
nature and validity of the various types of claimant to the title of 
‘knowledge’, will deem this lecture to be inadequate, if not scrappy. 
But the book as a whole shews that its author recognizes that science 
has its intrinsic limitations, that it is compassed about with uncertainties, 
and that much of its impressive theory is but provisional. 

In his opening lecture Dr Barnes speaks as if the voluminousness 
with which he sets forth the science of the world were dictated by his 
guiding-principle, that science is the starting-point for theology. He 
perhaps smiled when he described his elaborate exposition as ‘in some 
detail’, and one wonders how seriously he means us to take him when 
he remarks that though much of it admits of no application to theology, 
this fact is irrelevant to his purpose: he has no intention to offer 
‘a narrow apologetic’. But there can be no doubt that the detail is 
vastly more abundant than is requisite as data for the higher interpreta- 
tion of Nature or for the presentation of a widely and stably based 
apologetic. Indeed little or no use is made of it when he proceeds, in 
the last three of his twenty lectures, to build his theological super- 
structure. He does but apply the generalizations that Nature is (in 
a certain sense and to a certain extent) known to be law-abiding, that 
the cosmic process, including the production of man and his faculties, 
is evolutionary, and that this evolutionary process abounds in evils. 
He does not construct a teleological argument, though the causal 
chains, disclosed by the diverse sciences which he has expounded (not 
to mention psychology, &c., which he has not similarly treated), as 
mutually independent as they are convergent or conspiring, almost cry 
for teleological explanation. In this connexion Dr Barnes is content 
to assert that ‘Conscious purpose seems the only adequate way of 
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accounting for evolution and its consequences’.' Here a whole chapter 
of marshalled evidence and discussion of alternative theories, if not also 
of inductive logic, is called for. We are merely referred, however, to 
a preceding page where mechanistic determinism, such as that of 
Laplace, is alone refuted ; spiritualistic pluralism, of the atheistic kind, 
and agnosticism are not reckoned with. 

The preponderance, in this course of Gifford Lectures, of scientific 
detail over theological interpretation, is not, then, requisite for the 
achievement of the author’s aim. It would seem to be attributable 
to the fact that the Bishop of Birmingham has been pre-eminently a 
researching mathematician and a student of the physical sciences, and 
that the giant has rejoicingly run as much of his course as possible on 
ground which is so thoroughly known to him that its pitfalls and stones 
of stumbling are for him as if they ‘were not’. He has inevitably 
enjoyed less opportunity for wide reading and prolonged thinking in 
the fields of philosophy and natural theology. Consequently he finds 
less to say about them than about subjects in which he is more pro- 
nouncedly a master, and he certainly expresses his own convictions and 
opinions with modesty. 

The few lectures that are devoted to philosophy and theology contain 
relatively little that has not been said before, at least concerning natural 
religion, but much of their matter is important and finds forcible 
restatement. They testify that for their author somewhat eclectic 
reading has had to suffice in place of the exhaustive study which his 
inquisitive and truth-loving mind would fain have pursued. They also 
shew that he has not always penetrated beneath the surface to the roots 
of specific problems: in the lecture on religious experience the basal 
and crucial questions are not mentioned. Further, Dr Barnes has 
sometimes taken over the teaching of other writers, the disputableness 
of which would hardly have escaped his keen mind if he had found 
fuller opportunity to sift it in the light of criticism that has been passed 
upon it. For instance, although he proclaims himself ‘a moderate 
realist’, which, I gather, means a believer in the noiimenal (or the 
per se) behind the partially mind-constituted phenomenal order, he 
adopts from Dr Rashdall a theistic argument which presupposes, and 
stands or falls with, a Berkeleian or idealistic theory of knowledge—and 
a theory of knowledge, it may be added, accused by non-idealists of 
involving two fallacies. He also relies without misgiving on that 


1 If this inadequately supported affirmation be true—i.e. if science bespeaks a 
cosmic purpose consisting in the progressive realization of values culminating in 
morality—it can hardly be denied that science can lead to ethical theism, or be 
maintained that the grounds of theistic belief are only to be found in the presup- 
positions of ‘ absolute’ ethics. 
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particular part of Dr Sorley’s teaching in which moral valuation is 
assumed to be, because over-individual, also over-social or absolute, and 
into which there enter notions of objectivity and validity, as applied to 
moral principles, which have proved unclear and perplexing to every 
one of my first-class pupils in turn since Moral Values and the Idea of God 
appeared to supply them with precious erudition and food for thought. 
But, to pass from instances of views accepted apparently without 
awareness as to their disputableness, to the main position that moral 
considerations apart from science of the existential can, and that they 
alone can, furnish cogent grounds for theistic belief, what seems to be 
the fundamental issue is not discussed by Dr Barnes. It is this: 
granting, for the sake of argument, that ethical principles and ideals are 
absolute, i.e. independent of all cognition and intellectually elaborated 
human interests, we need to be assured that the universe respects them 
before we can argue from their forthcomingness to their fulfilment. In 
other words, the value of goodness is one thing and the permanent 
existence of the good is another ; and sg far as ethics can know, man’s 
morality may be but a transient episode in a meaningless cosmic 
evolution. Unless theism be first established, we have no reason to 
believe that any ethical ideal, such as ‘the highest good’, is destined 
to be realized, or that there is any supersensible being in which our 
moral principles are perpetually ‘housed’. Man*s possession of the 
moral status, it would therefore seem, is by itself not a premiss from 
which the existence of God can be deduced. I do not find this 
objection met in Dr Barnes’s lectures, and it only has the semblance 
of being avoidable when, validities such as moral laws being confounded 
with existents, and existents being confounded with the contents of 
some mind, absolute ideals are asserted to imply God. There is a less 
precarious, if a less ambitious, use of moral considerations for con- 
structing a theistic argument, to be found side by side with the super- 
fluous and questionable one, already alluded to, in Dr Sorley’s Gifford 
Lectures, in which the emergence of human morality constitutes the last 
and the most significant link in a /eo/ogical chain of argument ; and 
from statements here and there in the lectures of Dr Barnes I should 
have expected him to take kindly to this usage of the ethical. He 
might then have satisfied his evident love for continuity by tracing the 
continuity between science, with its rationalization of the world in a 
predominantly logical sense, and theology, with its explanation in 
terms of teleological rationality or reasonableness. And a further satis- 
faction of the predilection for continuity would have been afforded him, 
this time in connecting the faith of theism with the faith of science, 
had he turned to account the results of the recent investigation, 
by Cambridge logicians, of the indemonstrable metaphysical beliefs 
VOL. XXXIV. Dd 
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presupposed by the whole inductive method of science. To my mind 
no philosophical work as significant as this for the general question of 
the relation of theology to science has been produced in our generation. 
It annihilates the old disjunction: science is knowledge, religion is 
faith ; and it leaves the agnostic with no more of legitimate agnosticism 
than the theist who holds that ‘ probability is the guide of life’ should 
confess. . 

The Bishop of Birmingham has made a strong appeal on behalf 
of the essentials of religion, stripped of their dubious wrappings, to the 
man of science, which will doubtless command attention and respect 
in scientific circles; but it might have been stronger had he a higher 
appreciation of the continuity which I venture to think exists between the 
scientific conception of the world and the theological interpretation of it. 


In Jol’s Balances, by Leo Cuestov, translated by C. C. and 
C. A. Macartney. (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London, 1932.) 

THE wrapper covering this hook bears an inscription containing the 
following sentences :—‘ Leo Chestov, the best known of the modern 
Russian philosophers, describes this work as a “ wandering through 
souls”. He subjects a series of well-known figures—Dostoievsky, Tol- 
stoy, Spinoza, Pascal, Descartes, and Plotinus—to a penetrating analysis 
which must rank among the first achievements of philosophic and 
literary criticism, and in a central section embodies his own philosophy 
in a brilliant defence of “audacity”, the principle which defies that 
reason worshipped without question by so many generations of 
philosophers.’ 

The ‘reason’ which Chestov defies is ratiocination setting forth from 
what are taken to be self-evident axioms. Such reason has not been 
worshipped without question by all philosophers, and there are few who 
regard science as deductively acquired knowledge. However science 
also comes under Chestov’s anathema as superstition and illusion: and 
apparently the principle of causal necessitation is, like the law of con- 
tradiction or the proposition that 2+2 = 4, a lie by which the soul of 
man has been put to death-like sleep. Of reason in its broader sense, 
as mediating inductively cstablished belief such as constitutes the bulk 
of so-called knowledge, this book says little or nothing with explicitness ; 
but apparently it also is intended to be swept away in virtue of its com- 
monness to the many. Kant, when he assumed commonness to be a 
characteristic of known truth, is said to have been no critic: he but saw 
with the eyes of all other men. The profound critics of reason, on the 
other hand, are Dostoievsky who ‘as we know, had eyes of his own’, 


and other Russian novelists. These thinkers discovered the type of 


man who prefers suffering to well-being, who can say ‘let the whole 
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world perish, so long as I get my cup of tea’, or who puts out his tongue 
at the self-evident or the common proposition : and thus, it would seem 
to be implied, are the laws of contradiction &c. shewn to be no necessary 
or universal truths! But, surely, when Dostoievsky, instead of putting 
out his tongue, condescends to use common speech, he gives his case 
away ; and if logical, arithmetical, and causal principles are soul-destroy- 
ing lies, one can but wonder why Chestov, with a view to communicating 
his philosophy, chose to send his manuscript to the printing-press rather 
than to tear it up and commit it to the winds. 


Berkeley, by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
(Ernest Benn Ltd., London, 1932.) 


Ir is perhaps easier to expound and discuss Berkeley’s system than 
that of any other outstanding figure in the history of philosophy so as to 
meet, within one volume, the needs of both the beginner and the 
advanced student ; but, in the case of Berkeley as in that of any other 
classic, successful accomplishment of such a twofold purpose is only 
possible with a master commanding a wide and accurate knowledge of 
his subject in all its ramifications and connexions and also that clarity 
of vision which is vouchsafed only to keen and studious thinking. Both 
of the classes of reader contemplated by Dr Dawes Hicks will regard it 
as a piece of good fortune for themselves that he has been moved to 
write a monograph on Berkeley. Even the mature student will probably 
be as grateful for the central section of this book, devoted to a critical 
exposition of Berkeley’s theory of Nature &c., as for the later section 
in which his influence and his relation to other philosophers are 
discussed. For although there is truth in the observation that ‘ Berkeley 
is his own best expositor ; and no one writing about his philosophy can 
expect to rival the simplicity, the clearness and lucidity characterizing 
the presentation which he has left us’, it is equally true that Berkeley’s 
teaching as a whole—his account of the relations between God, man, 
and the world—is not a thoroughly thought-out scheme, nor always clear 
or consistent where it is thought out It presents to the student of to-day 
perplexities which do not in all cases seem to have been perplexities 
for Berkeley ; and one who has read and re-read the Bishop’s works 
may find new light afforded him by Dr Dawes Hicks’s careful examina- 
tion of his thought and its bearings. That Berkeley’s thought does not 
always equal his diction in lucidity is of course recognized in this book : 
indeed one of its many excellencies is the clarity and conciseness with 
which, as point after point in the Berkeleyan theory is discussed, its 
latent difficulties, its undiscerned consequences, and its occasional verbal 
ambiguities, as well as its framer’s discoveries and insights, are indicated. 
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Dr Dawes Hicks adopts the usual view that Berkeley was gradually 
led to his immaterialism in thinking out the difficulties presented to him 
in the doctrine of his master, Locke, concerning the concept of sub- 
stance and about material things: he gives reasons for rejecting Prof. 
Aarons’s recent attractive suggestion (A/ind, 1931) that Berkeley under- 
went a sudden conversion to his ‘new philosophical principle’, 
occasioned by his reading, in the posthumous work published in 1706, 
Locke’s criticism of Malebranche’s theory of the perception of physical 
objects. He also regards the Essay towards a New Theory of Vision as 
representing a stage in Berkeley’s transition to the doctrine of im- 
materialism. There are jottings for the Zssay which occupy a later 
position in the Commonplace Book than others in which immaterialism 
finds expression ; but Dr Dawes Hicks offers the suggestion that the 
order in which these two series of jottings occur is not the order in 
which they were entered. This is quite possible, though, of course, 
uncertain ; and notwithstanding the higher criticism which the Common- 
place Book has of late received, it seems impossible to decide the historical 
question of the exact chronological relation between the commencement 
of Berkeley’s note-book and his abandonment of the teaching concern- 
ing perception of ¢angible objects which still finds expression in the 
Essay. It seems to be certain that when the Zssay was published a 
part of its doctrine was already deserted by its author ; and Dr Dawes 
Hicks thinks that Berkeley allowed the discarded doctrine to go forth, 
not because he wished for any reason to suppress his newly reached and 
startling theory, but because, in view of the imminence of the publication 
of his next work, Zhe Principles, it was not worth while to alter the 
Essay. 

In the first Part of his book the author gives an account of Berkeley's 
life and times, and an analysis of his early work on the theory of vision. 
Prof. Dawes Hicks is throughout a very sympathetic exponent of a 
system from which he dissents on important points ; but perhaps in his 
discussion of this theory just criticism preponderates a little over apprecia- 
tion of the brilliancy of Berkeley’s work, of the excellence of his original 
contribution to psychology, and of the advance which he made upon his 
predecessors, Descartes and Locke, in attacking the problem of external 
perception, the centrality and philosophical significance of which he so 
clearly discerned. 

The several chapters of Part II deal with Berkeley’s theory of know- 
ledge, his metaphysics and theology. A full treatment is accorded to 
Berkeley’s final phase, represented in Siris, and the continuity of the 
advance from sensationism to Platonism is well brought out. In this 
Part Berkeley’s weaker side should come to the fore ; but it is, I think, 
to some extent estimated too leniently. Berkeley’s rashness and haste— 
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pure mathematics and geometry were cleared away along with his bug- 
bear, space—his almost complete silence about the problem of evil 
which confronted his doctrine of sense-symbolism, and his inadequate 
attention to some of the more real doubts and difficulties expressed by 
contemporary deists, rather suggest that by him philosophy was pursued 
eclectically, and too much as a means to a theological end rather than 
for itself. If Dr Dawes Hicks would not endorse this remark, he has, 
of course, various criticisms to pass, and calls attention to Berkeley’s 
use of two divergent methods. I expect he would assent to the opinion 
that Berkeley’s greatness is manifested rather in his thoughts than in his 
thinking things through : in his getting to the roots of specific problems 
rather than in his constructing a well-grounded and coherent system. 
In the third Part are two chapters dealing with Berkeley’s relations to 
his contemporaries and to his successors (Hume and Kant), respectively, 
and a third which discusses the influence of Berkeley on post-Kantian 
philosophers. All of these throw further light on Berkeley himself and 
make a rounded whole of a book which is doubtless the best exposition 
of that philosopher’s thought that has hitherto appeared. 
F, R. TENNANT. 


LP’Idéal religieux des Grecs et ? Evangile, by A. J. Festuci&rE, O.P. 
(Librairie Lecoffre, Paris, 1932.) 


IN a short and lucid preface Fr Lagrange explains the problem, which 
has exercised his own veteran scholarship, and is now taken up by his 
modest but very competent pupil: the Jewish Church opposed the 
influence of Hellenic thought, especially after the victory of the Macca- 
bees established expectation of the Messiah. But when Messiah came 
Jews denied and Greeks accepted him. Why did the Greeks do so? 
Modern explanations have been based on an impulse from Greco- 
oriental gnosis. ‘That is but dimly known through doubtful reconstruc- 
tion. On the other hand the Hellenic strain in early Christian theology 
is a quite tangible fact. From this centre Fr Festugitre starts: the 
Greeks felt their need. He proves it by marshalling evidence of the 
state of mind among the Gentiles, especially the Greeks of Athens, when 
Paul came to preach to them the unknown God. 

So we pass to Festugiére himself. He distributes his theme into five 
divisions: the Greek tradition of the well-bred man; Cicero and the 
religion of the first century a.D.; the mysteries and their aim—was it 
union with God? thoughts of immortality and their aim—was it love 
of God? then the idea of ‘deliverance’ in Greek literature: and there 
on the threshold of the gospel fulfilment of Hellenic destderium—pioa 
pas dad tod rovnpov—he breaks off, with this kindly plea for his clients 
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and unconscious revelation of himself: ‘Si ce livre doit sembler, comme 
il Pest, bien imparfait, l’on voudrait tout au moins qu’il parft fraternel. 
Toute Ame qui cherche Dieu, comment n’émouvrait-elle notre 4me ?’ 

This is his Avertissement. The book proper begins with an /utroduc- 
tion on the Greek ideal. This has the touch of beauty already betrayed 
in the Avertissement. But there is more; large documentation, footnotes 
filled with no banal quotation, but with wide reference to original 
authorities, modern scholarship, and discovery. He only promises his 
treatise as a collection, an aid to schools and classes, but he has pre- 
pared himself by diligent study for the task, gladly teaching, wisely 
learning. In Part I, Za Philosophie, he teaches; telling of Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, Stoics, Epicureans, what schools and classes need 
to be told; yet how rich the footnotes, how fresh the sympathy ; 
‘I won’t say, said Henry James, and this author might also say, that the 
excellent man I speak of is the ideal curé¢, but I suspect he is an approach 
to it; he has a grain of the epicurean to an ounce of stoicism.’ Part II is 
entitled Z’échec des philosophes, and describes this disappointment (ch. i) 
from the confessions of Cicero in De natura deorum; which perhaps 
is not quite fair to Cicero, who is not always, as there, a mere onlooker ; 
then continues in ch. ii from that curious little treatise Z’cipappeévn, of 
which, and of its context in the history of thought, much is said that is 
far from ordinarily known already by most of us, and all is fortified by 
solid notes and intriguing quotations from stone and papyrus. Ch. iii 
is a well-divided, genuinely critical examination of M/ysiéres cultuels et 
mysteres litteraires, from which latter class, in spite of its exclusiveness— 
that kill-joy of the finest paganism—a far-reaching line of hope just 
starts. For these ‘gnostics’ the aim in mystery is to know, to come 
near, to have vision of God, whereas the many in their ritual aim simply 
at their own happiness. Yet this line of promise fades again in ch. iv, 
Mysteres et mysticisme; in which it is argued, with weighty, collected, 
evidential testimony for premisses, that the emotion of the mystic drama, 
though doubtless often an influence for good, was yet not different in 
kind from other influences in Greek religion, and Dieterich’s ‘ mystic’ 
is not in fact in the mysteries at all ; a procession is not a sacrament ; 
excitement is not grace. But note how gracefully Festugitre makes 
acknowledgement of all his masters in true scholarship: ‘ Le petit livre 
[ Zine Mithrasliturgie|, ces dernieres années, faisait école’; ‘ Dans son 
beau livre, Die Religion der Griechen, ou, & plusieurs reprises il dépeint 
avec une sensibilité trés fine la vraie piété grecque, O. Kern ne semble 
pas non plus établir une différence de degré, d’intensité, entre la religion 
du myste et celle du simple croyant.’ 

Chapter v is again an erudite, still more a winning chapter. It is 
Les croyances populaires en l'immortalité. No rivalry here, says the 
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author, with Rohde’s complete analysis: he has but gathered a small 
collection of inscriptions and grouped these to illustrate some leading 
ideas. Reversing his former plan he here prints the Greek in his text, 
translating where necessary in the footnotes ; the result is happy. The 
quotations indicate that the hope, the trust, is rarely, though sometimes, 
denied ; some kind of faith in immortality is general. But the same 
diminuendo as in the last chapter ensues. This immortality is but 
a hope to be as happy as gods are, no yearning for union with God, for 
love between man and God fulfilled: ‘C’est une existence d’otium’ ; 
and man by himself can imagine nothing better. And yet how pathetic : 
‘Songe qui toujours renait et qui resterait un songe—si Dieu méme 
n’était venu lui donner corps et substance, en le magnifiant.’? And so 
we reach Conclusion: la Délivrance ; full of quotation, especially from 
Euripides ; summed sufficiently as to its logic in the prefixed mottoes, 
poxbeiv Bporois avayxn (Hippolytus) and paxdpior of revOodvres drt adroit 
rapa KkAnOycovra (S. Matt. v); a solution which just begins to emerge 
even among the Greeks in Aeschylus and Euripides, partly too in Plato ; 
at least as nostalgie—mrnvos avw petaBas Bidrov—‘ Le theme de l’évasion, 
qui l’a mieux chanté que Platon? Et pourtant....’ 

So far to p. 169: pp. 171-328 hold Excursuses: (A) Les origines de 
Lidée de Dieu chez Platon ; (B) La division corps-ame-esprit de 1 Thessal. 
5” et la philosophie grecque; (C) Aristote dans la littérature grecque 
chrétienne; (D) Saint Paul et Marc Auréle; (E) La valeur religieuse 
des papyrus magiques. 

These excursuses are elaborated, not beyond the interest of school 
and class, but worthy of professional attention. In these, as in his 
treatise, the author is friendly to the Greek fraeparatio, yet more as 
pathetic than virile, bringing deséderium to culmination, never touching 
gospel joy and peace. Readers of /.7.S. will agree with this delinea- 
tion broadly. Yet in the quiet continued meditation which a good 
book leaves in its train some will muse on the function of line, outline, 
bounding and dividing line—‘ only the outermost points of the dividing 
line ouch the object to be measured ’—will remember that these 328 
pages are but an essaz, and will consider after all once more whether 
the full Johannine peace did not descend upon some good consciences 
even there and then as well as here and now. A. NAIRNE. 


Indian Mysticism: Mysticism in Maharashtra, by R. D. RANADE. 
(History of Indian Philosophy, by S. K. BELVALKAR and R. D. 
RANADE, vol. VII. Aryabhushan Press, Poona, 1933-) 

PROFESSOR RANADE presents to us in this work not only critical 
biographies but, more especially, full and revealing expositions of the 
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spiritual insight and experiences of five great Indian mystics. Their 
dates range from the end of the thirteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; and each in his own fashion undoubtedly attained to 
the height of that form of mysticism which he practised. Lesser mystics, 
including some women, are also noticed. Thanks to Professor Ranade’s 
extensive knowledge and research the voluminous writings of the five 
outstanding saints have been so sifted and garnered that the English- 
speaking public has in its hands a rare treasure. In the main the book 
consists of quotations, both long and short, chosen and translated by 
the compiler to represent the ethics, metaphysics, and mysticism of these 
spiritually disposed men. Yet our fuller understanding of each saint 
will depend upon our knowledge of the Upanisads, to which each was 
an heir, and of the Bhagavadgita, which inspired Jiianadeva. 

Jiidnadeva is remarkable in that he appears to have known none of 
the usual struggles and dejections of a mystic, but only the final achieve- 
ment. It is for this reason, perhaps, that his whole work, the /#anesvari, 
written when he was fifteen, or at most nineteen, is as full of a wealth 
of imagery when he is expounding his catalogue of virtues and vices, as 
when he is insisting that knowledge is the way to salvation, or as when, 
by the sustained metaphor of the ocean, he leads up to his central point, 
namely devotion to God. He is overawed by the Order which he sees 
in the entire cosmogony, and believes that God is the immanent Atman, 
and alone is. Hence it follows that the main trend of his teaching is 
against ignorance and towards spiritual knowledge. Incidentally his 
metaphors and similes throw much light on the social customs of his day. 

Namadeva, as his name implies, lays stress on the utterances of God’s 
name for the dispelling of sins (for he had a great sense of sin), and for 
the winning of the safety of God’s abode. Namadeva and Jiianadeva 
are both pantheists. 

Ekanatha, a spiritual monist, has been led to believe that ‘ Atman, 
man’s true self’, alone exists and is ever free. He is an exponent rather 
than an originator. Although he was much influenced by Jianadeva, 
he takes the line that Bhakti rather than knowledge is the better, 
because the easier, path towards unity with the Divine—his earlier life 
being responsible for his constant thoughts of human frailty. 

In listening to Tukarama’s mystical experiences the Westerner will 
probably find himself more at home. Here we have a man who both 
practises stringent asceticism, and yet looks upon the body as a ‘ wish- 
jewel’; a man who fights through the dark night of the soul to the 
sudden illumination of flashes of God’s Vision : ‘his light is like the light 
of a million moons ’—and to the experience of the merging of the self 
with God. He considers that his aim is fulfilled, and his only remaining 
business is the betterment of the world. 
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With Ramadasa we leave the Bhaktimarga of Tukarama and Eka- 
natha, and find the active type of mystic, intent upon the way of works. 
The advice he gives for practising virtue and leading the ideal of life 
which he sets forth, is both wise and kind. He intended his mysticism 
to be above the religious and political factions which rent India in his 
day, and he carried such weight that Professor Ranade suggests that 
India is indebted to him for his prowess as a spiritual peacemaker. 
Professor Ranade leaves any comparison of these giants among the 
world’s mystics to his readers. He merely lays before us an account of: 
progress, by the various ways of knowledge, faith, and works; and 
of the intense, though widely differing, experiences of the ultimate 
achievement. No student of mysticism can afford to ignore the Eastern 
types described in this book, illuminating as they do the spiritual life 
freed from all gross elements and utterly absorbed in reaching after the 
Divine. I. B. HORNER. 


St John of the Cross, by Fr. Bruno, O.D.C., edited by Fr. BENEDICT 
ZIMMERMAN, O.D.C., with an introduction by JacQUES MaRITAIN. 
(Sheed and Ward, London, 1933.) 


Mucu has been written about St John of the Cross during the last 
eighty years, since when the truth has won its right to be freed from the 
prohibition of ecclesiastical authority. The interest in St John culmi- 
nated in 1926, when Pius XI declared him Doctor of the Universal 
Church. Fr. Bruno writes a full-length and candid biography in 
celebration of the Doctorate. 

It is not supposed that Pius XI was uninfluenced by the needs of 
these times. As against a mystical and religious claim made for the 
corporate state and a similar claim for individual self-expression, he set 
the teaching and example of an extreme measure of the pure love of 
God. He was doing in this century what Athanasius did when he 
hurled the life of St Anthony against Roman society. 

Fr. Bruno is himself a Carmelite and writes as such. So St John 
appears as a Carmelite saint functioning in Carmelite surroundings 
sometimes of extraordinary difficulty. St John was very great as a 
Religious, a mystic, and a director of souls. He was formed in these 
things by St Teresa and the Carmelite reform and cannot be thought of 
apart from them. Fr. Brunois of the same Order. He writes intimately 
and from within the same setting as his subject. But St John was also 
a very great poet and a more than competent writer of prose. Here 


‘ Fr. Bruno does not follow with the same intimate sympathy and makes 


no pretence of doing so. He gives in the main a record of events and 
circumstances elaborately and originally documented. The authority 
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for any statement is nearly always given, and sometimes the varying 
values of the authorities are indicated by slight touches in phrases. 
Both Fr. Bruno and Fr. Zimmerman in a postcript add new light on the 
obscure reasons of St John’s persecutions. This picture of St John 
then is built up objectively, not as a psychological study nor as an essay 
in theology. 

The psychological study has been done by M. Baruzi, with whom 
Fr. Bruno breaks a lance. In a note by Fr. Zimmerman it appears 
that in the new French edition Fr. Bruno has altered his remarks in 
view of the revised edition of the work of M. Baruzi. As regards the 
theological study Fr. Bruno holds out hopes that it will be done after 
Fr. Silverio de Santa Teresa has finished his critical edition of the 
saint’s works. 

M. Maritain writes an introduction in which he emphasizes the angle 
in current religious movements from which and to which this book is 
written. 

Fr. Bruno has a habit of varying names. And translation and index 
add further variations. It is a little tiresome to find for instance Padre 
Antonio de Heredia’s name in nineteen different forms. 

R. L. Barnes, C.R. 


The Life of Jesus, by Maurice GoGueEL, translated by Olive Wyon. 
(Allen & Unwin, London, 1933.) 


M. GocGvueEL has earned a right to respectful hearing even when he 
addresses himself to the biggest task in New Testament theology. The 
numerous books and monographs which he has published during the 
past thirty years have placed him in the front rank of French theological 
scholars. It is therefore with real regret that we find the expectations 
raised by his record disappointed by a perusal of this book. This dis- 
appointment is felt in regard to both the general treatment and the 
detailed exposition of the subject. In view of the title one is surprised 
to find that less than half the volume is concerned with the life of Jesus 
proper and the attempt to estimate his self-consciousness and signifi- 
cance. For the rest we have prolegomena, in which, though not a few 
interesting things may be found, much that is familiar to the expert is 
mingled with much that is too technical to interest the unlearned. It 
is worth noting that the author, following Eisler, accepts the evidence 
of ‘ Thallus’, through Julius Africanus, as to the darkness following on 
the Crucifixion, and suggests as the probable date for the statement the 
middle of the first century. 

In respect of detail, many topics of great importance are treated in 
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a manner which can only be described as perfunctory. Illustrations 
will be found in ihe treatment of the Messianic conception, which suffers 
seriously by comparison with Brunner, Der Mittler, pp. 332 ff; of the 
‘new covenant’ idea which is traced back to ‘the covenant which God 
made with Abraham’, but to that alone, without any consideration of 
Exod. xxiv or Jer. xxxi; of the command to ‘repeat the rite’ of the 
Last Supper which M. Goguel definitely claims to be part of the Lucan 
text, without any reference to the textual evidence (p. 449). There is 
some confusion on this page as to the ‘ first cup’ (compare line 12 with 
line 13) ; as to the Kingdom, the coming of which depends on the realiza- 
tion of an ideal by men (p. 582) but can only be realized by the will of 
God (p. 363). Weare told (p. 129) that in the first Epistle of Peter 
‘if we except the idea of Christ as the pattern of the faithful, there is no 
allusion’ to the death of Jesus! 

In the last chapter, entitled The Gospel, we find just ten lines on the 
forgiveness of sins ; these lines are based on the petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and we learn that ‘the condition of forgiveness is repentance 
and faith in Jesus’ (p. 579). No evidence is offered in support of that 
statement, nor does the book as a whole explain the nature of that 
‘faith in Jesus’ or attempt to shew how it may have been evoked in 
the disciples. This is the more serious as M. Goguel is engaged on 
a second volume in which he proposes to shew ‘how the Christian Church 
was founded on the faith in and attachment to Jesus, which he had 
implanted in the hearts of his disciples’ (p. 8). It is therefore unfor- 
tunate that this first volume does little or nothing to account for either 
the attachment or the faith, a faith which was of a character to survive 
the Crucifixion. 


La Foi a la Résurrection de Jésus dans le Christianisme Primitif, by 
Maurice GocuEL. (Leroux, Paris, 1933.) 


Tuis work, though published later than the original of the one just 
noticed, is nevertheless not the second volume which is there promised. 
It is an independent study on an unprecedented scale (nearly five hun- 
dred pages) of the faith of the primitive Church in the Resurrection of 
Jesus. In the first part the writer seeks to define and characterize this 
faith ; in the second he examines and disposes of the theories which 
have been offered to account for this faith, visions and the empty tomb. 
All this is done with great fullness and minuteness. But then M. Goguel 
is left with the problem alluded to above, and the value of the book 
stands or falls with our estimate of the account of the emergence of this 
faith given on pp. 393, 394. At the end of a period, the duration of 
which we cannot calculate, the hopes and the faith of the disciples, returned 
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to Galilee, began to revive, and so on. But in the previous book (e.g. 
p. 390) Goguel has rejected as ‘ having a theological bias’ any words of 
Jesus which predict a resurrection. The solution, then, comes to be 
that what Jesus did not, and could not, anticipate in his own future his 
discomfited disciples, unaided by any word from him, conceived as 
a fact of the past, and were ready to die for the conviction. But is not 
this trying our credulity too hard ? 


The Re-Interpretation of Jesus in the New Testament, by Caru E. 
Purinton. (Scribner, New York, 1932.) 


On page 114 of this work we read, ‘A second word for love is fia, 
the Greek form being retained in the English word “filial”.’ On 
p. 135, ‘The words placed upon the lips of Jesus at the time of the 
baptism, “Thou art my beloved Son”, are a partial quotation’. There 
is possibly nothing else in the book which is quite so original ; on the 
other hand, there is little that is of greater value. The writer is ‘ Pro- 
fessor of Religion’ in Adelphi College. *C. ANDERSON Scorr. 


The Epistle to the Romans, by Karl Barth, translated from the sixth 
German edition by Epwyn C. Hoskywns, Bart., M.A. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1933-) 


WHEN some years ago I read Barth’s Romans | little thought that 
any one would be bold enough to undertake its translation. Not only 
is Barth’s German, as Sir Edwyn Hoskins says, ‘vehement and explosive’, 
it is full of allusions which are as unintelligible to those who do not know 
the context of his thought, as are St Paul’s own terms to those who 
know St Paul's writings only from hearing extracts from them read in 
church. Sir Edwyn wisely does not attempt a literal translation of 
Barth's often involved and tortured German. The English version thus 
loses something of the passion of the original, but, on the other hand, 
the general meaning of Barth’s words becomes clearer than otherwise it 
would have been. Even in the English translation this commentary 
does not make easy reading, but for that the translator cannot be blamed. 
Barth’s commentary itself needs a commentary explaining its many 
references to theological friends and foes. That the translator obviously 
could not provide, but the explanations given by him in his footnotes 
will make intelligible much that would be for many English readers 
obscure. 

It would be futile to judge of this book as if it were a conventional 
‘scholarly’ commentary on St Paul. Barth does, indeed, discuss in 
places questions of textual criticism, but no one will turn to his 
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commentary for guidance in such matters. The book is significant, not 
as a contribution to the study of St Paul, but as the fountainhead of 
that Barthian movement which, whether it attract us or repel, has become 
of decisive importance in Continental Protestant Christianity. 

The first edition of Barth’s commentary was published in 1918. 
When Barth wrote it in his quiet pastorate at Safenwil, in Switzerland, 
it required, as Barth tells us, ‘only a little imagination to hear the sound 
of the guns booming away in the north’. The war meant for Barth not 
only, as it did for us all, an awful tragedy of human suffering ; for him it 
meant the bankruptcy of his hopes. More than most Swiss pastors he 
had been in close sympathy with the labour movement, and had looked 
to it to secure the peace of Europe. The war shattered his confidence 
in man and compelled him to base his hope on God alone. 

The interest which his book aroused surprised no one so much as its 
author. As he tells, in one of his later books, it was as if a man groping 
up the stairway of a church tower had clutched a rope for guidance 
only to find that he had pulled the rope which made the great bell of 
the church to resound. That interest cannot be entirely explained by 
the despair in Germany in the last months of the war and the first years 
of disastrous peace. Even before the war the influence of Schaeder’s 
Theozentrische Theologie showed that the movement which Schleier- 
macher had originated was nearing its end. But Barth’s vehement 
commentary had an influence far greater than that of Schaeder’s calm 
and restrained volumes. German theologians seem to be as much 
under the necessity of discussing Barth as once they were of discussing 
Ritschl. 

Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’s translation is from the sixth edition of Barth’s 
commentary published in 1928. Apart from a new preface and some 
alterations in detail, that edition is substantially the same as the second 
and completely rewritten edition published in rg921. Barth tells us in 
the preface to this sixth edition that, were he to set to work again upon 
the Epistle, and were he determined to say the same thing, he would 
certainly have to express it quite differently. That is natural, for since 
1921, he has been a professor of theology, and his chief interest has 
been the preparation of a work on systematic theology, though systematic 
theology is one of the many things of which the commentary speaks 
often with scorn. 

As for some this English translation of Romans may be the first 
introduction to Barth’s writings, it is necessary to emphasize that this 
commentary no longer represents Barth’s mature views. For a full 
presentation of his theology we shall have to wait for the completion of 
his Xirchliche Dogmattk which is planned to appear in six massive 
volumes. The first of these was published in December 1932. I 
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represents the first half of a second edition of his Prolegomena to 
Christian Dogmatics, The Doctrine of the Word of God, published first 
in 1927. 

It is by this Airchliche Dogmatik and not by his commentary on 
Romans that Barth to-day must be judged. Much that was character- 
istic of the commentary is here abandoned. No longer does he speak 
of ‘ existential thought’ for, as he tells us, he realized with horror that 
by speaking of existential thought he seemed to be basing his theology 
on existential philosophy, whereas ‘Christian theology can have and 
should have nothing to do with philosophy’. Or, again, in his preface 
to the second edition of Romans, Barth answers ‘the charge of imposing 
a meaning upon the text rather than extracting its meaning from it’ 
by saying, ‘ My reply is that, if I have a system, it is limited to a recogni- 
tion of what Kierkegaard called “the infinite qualitative distinction 
between time and eternity”, and to my regarding this as possessing 
negative as well as positive significance.’ In his commentary on 
Romans, Barth so emphasizes finitum non capax infiniti, as to give 
little, if any, place to the human response to the Word of God. In 
reaction from the subjectivity of those influenced by Schleiermacher, he 
speaks almost exclusively of the objective side of revelation. In the 
volume published last year there are chapters on Zhe Word of God and 
Experience and The Word of God and Faith. He now asserts that ‘in 
faith men have an actual experience of the Word of God and no finitum 
non capax infiniti and also no peccator non capax verbi divini ought to 
hinder us from taking this affirmation seriously with all its consequences ’. 
His admission that faith is experience and an act of recognition thus 
takes the sting out of what seemed to some of us the gravest error of 
Barth’s earlier theology. Barth’s theology is to-day less distinctive 
because more true 

Of Barth’s commentary on Romans, it is almost impossible to give an 
account at once concise and clear. It would be easy to quote some of 
its more startling paradoxes, but to do so would be unjust to a book 
which has to be read as a whole if its teaching is to be understood. 
Philosophy of religion is for Barth a meaningless discipline. ‘No road 
to the eternal meaning of the created world has ever existed save the 
road of negation.’ Religion—man’s approach to God—brings with it 
not comfort but despair. Thus on Rom. vii ro, Barth writes: ‘If 
Adam, easily content with lesser possibilities, forget his proper condi- 
tion and omit to move to his final possibility, Eve soon reminds him of 
the possibility of religion, for she is more acutely aware of the loss of 
direct union with God. And yet—for here is the tragic paradox of reli- 
gion—should we seriously undertake to turn as pilgrims towards that 
far-off land which is our home, should we undertake the final concrete 
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action, we do but display the catastrophe of human impotence in the 
things of God.’ ‘Seen from God’s standpoint, religion is precisely that 
which we had better left undone.’ ‘ Death is the meaning of religion ; 
for when we are pressed to the boundary of religion, death pronounces 
the inner calm of simple and harmless relativity to be at an end.’ 
‘Religion is that human necessity in which the power exercised over 
men by sin is clearly demonstrated.’ A few pages later Barth writes: 
‘Conflict and distress, sin and death, the devi] and hell, make up the 
reality of religion. So far from releasing men from guilt and destiny, 
it brings men under their sway.’ ‘ Religion is not a thing to be desired 
or extolled ; it is a misfortune which takes fatal hold upon some men, 
and is by them passed on to others ; it is the misfortune which assailed 
John the Baptist in the desert, and drove him out to preach repentance 
and judgement; which caused the writing of that long-drawn-out, 
harassed groan, which is the Second Epistle to the Corinthians ; which 
laid upon Calvin’s face that look which he bore at the end of his life. 
Religion is the misfortune which every human being has to endure, 
even though it is, in the majority of cases, a hidden suffering.’ 

The reference to 2 Corinthians is interesting. We remember its 
fourth chapter with its glad and confident expression of the discovery 
of ‘the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’. In Barth's com- 
mentary there is scarcely a trace of the joy of that discovery. As he 
writes on Rom. iii 22: ‘In Jesus, God becomes veritably a secret: He 
is made known as the Unknown, speaking in eternal silence ; He pro- 
tects Himself from every intimate companionship and from all the 
impertinence of religion. He becomes a scandal to the Jews and to 
the Greeks foolishness. In Jesus the communication of God begins 
with a rebuff, with the exposure of a vast chasm, with the clear revela- 
tion of a great stumbling-block. ‘Remove from the Christian religion, 
as Christendom has done, its ability to shock, and Christianity by 
becoming a direct communication, is altogether destroyed. It then 
becomes a tiny superficial thing, capable of neither inflicting deep 
wounds, nor of healing them; by discovering an unreal and merely 
human compassion it forgets the qualitative difference between man 
and God” (Kierkegaard). Faith in Jesus, like its theme, the righteous- 
ness of God, is the radical “ Nevertheless”. Faith in Jesus is to feel 
and comprehend the unheard of “love-less” love of God, to do the 
ever scandalous and outrageous will of God, to call upon God in His 
incomprehensibility and hiddenness. To believe in Jesus is the most 
hazardous of all hazards.’ 

When Newman was asked why he attacked Kingsley with such 
violence, he replied, ‘ Had I said these things in an ordinary tone no 
one would have taken notice. I was obliged to speak at the top of my 
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voice.’ This commentary, unlike Barth’s recent Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
or Brunner’s sober and incisive books on theology and ethics, is shrill 
and passionate. Had Barth not spoken ‘at the top of his voice’, he 
would not have been heard above the sound of the guns and the 
clamour of the inflation-period. That he was able to make himself 
heard saved many German Christians from complete despair. Most of 
us prefer to hear a quieter voice, but in spite of its violence and, indeed, 
perverseness this is a book to read and study. It is well at times to 
have our comfortable assumptions challenged, and that this book may 
do. And whatever be the defects of Barth’s interpretation—and to the 
reviewer they seem many and grave—at least this commentary does 
seek to do what most of our conventional commentaries fail to do: it 
seeks so to interpret this epistle as to shew that it has something to say 
to our age as well as to the age in which it was written. 


SYDNEY CAVE. 


A History of Israel: Vol. 1, by THEoporE H. Rostnson, D.D.; 
Vol. II, by W. O. E. OgsteRLEy, D.D. (Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1932.) 


Tue history of Israel needs to be re-written from time to time, as know- 
ledge advances and the Old Testament becomes better understood. In 
Germany Kittel was constantly revising his admirable Geschichte between 
1888 and 1929; and now we have in English a fresh treatment, 
written in the light of what has been discovered since H. P. Smith’s 
Old Testament History came out thirty years ago. The authors are 
experienced scholars, familiar with the problems ; they inspire confidence 
not only by their learning but by their judgement ; they avoid extremes, 
and write with impartiality and an open mind on matters of con- 
troversy. They have already published their estimate of Hebrew 
Religion (1930), so they do not feel called upon to traverse the ground 
again ; yet apart from its religion, Israel plays but a humble réle in the 
drama of ancient history, as our authors help us to realize ; at the same 
time, without obtruding the religious interest, they never lose sight of 
it, and succeed in maintaining a sense of direction all the way. 

As a clue to the right understanding of their history, Dr Robinson 
lays much stress on the Aramaean ancestry of the Israelites. They 
clung instinctively to the standards of the desert. The ideal Israelite, 
such as Abraham (Dt. xxvi 5), was a shepherd, hardy and simple, 
intensely tribal in his attachments, on a higher level, morally, than the 
inhabitants of the cities. It was the Aramaean blood, still more the 
Aramaean tradition, which gave Israel its distinctive character (p. 47). 
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This is certainly true for the earlier periods, while the change-over 
from the pastoral to the agricultural life was going on; but when, 
after a long process, the Aramaean-Israelites had absorbed the native 
population, the contrast seems to lie between a higher and a lower 
stratum rather than between the nomad and the agriculturist, between 
the masses who never rose above the ‘Canaanite’ level and the 
minority who kept true toa purer type. Inthe later periods Dr Robin- 
son’s theory becomes a somewhat doctrinaire emphasis on Aramaean 
blood and desert traditions. 

He takes the view that Israel came into existence as a nation, or the 
embryo of a nation, with Moses and the Exodus. Wisely he refuses to 
be dogmatic on the subject, but he is inclined to date the Exodus in 
the fifteenth cent. B.c., at the close of the Hyksos period, and the so- 
called ‘Conquest’ of Canaan in the fourteenth. This brings the Hebrew 
invasion into the Amarna period, and makes the Hebrews, if not identical 
with the Habiru, at any rate a section of them ; it fairly agrees with the 
date which Prof. Garstang is courageous enough to assign to the fall of 
Jericho (1407 B.C.). 

The institution of the monarchy is shewn to be fundamentally alien 
to the democratic spirit of the tribes; only a David could unify them, 
and he only for a brief period. Dr Robinson’s portrait of the historical 
David could not be better done. He is set clearly in the lights and 
shadows of his own age; and even his sin and repentance, recorded in 
a document which is contemporary, are shewn to imply a moral standard 
and a respect for the rights of the individual far above anything con- 
ceivable in other nations of the time. The ninth and the eighth centuries 
witnessed the rise of the ethical prophets Elijah and Micaiah, the 
codification of the earliest laws, the ripening of a literary art which could 
turn court annals into living history: ‘it is no accident that the noblest 
monuments of English prose are nearly verbatim translations of the 
Hebrew text—often reproducing the style more exactly than the 
meaning’ (p. 330). The great writing prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries need of course an historical commentary to make them 
intelligible; and this Dr Robinson supplies in a brief and adequate 
form. It is reassuring to find that he adopts the ordinary critical view 
of the date of Deuteronomy. 

Vol. I closes with the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. Internal decay 
and loss of political freedom were bound to end in disaster ; the centre 
of such national life as existed was moved to Babylonia; there the 
exiles kept alive the faith and traditions of their fathers, ‘with almost 
miraculous results’. The stern experience was necessary if Israel was to 
achieve its destiny. Dr Robinson truly says, ‘ Israel’s work began only 
when to the superficial eye she had just ceased to be’ (p. 452) ; and he 
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sums up that work as the creation of a profoundly influential literature, 
a valid conception of human personality, and the establishment of a 
basis for the only conception of God which can hold the thought of the 
modern world (p. 445). 

Dr Oesterley continues the story down to the Bar-Kokhba revolt in 
A.D. 135. There is much that is obscure in this long period of 
700 years. For the first half of it we have indeed a record of what the 
Chronicler thought to be edifying, but his naive partisanship needs to 
be checked ; and to construct such a narrative as Dr Oesterley has 
given us does great credit to his scholarship and judgement. The 
interest of the Second Volume lies not so much in persons as in move- 
ments, the dispersion of the Jews, and its consequences in the Hellenizing 
of some and the consolidation of others, the growth of the Wisdom 
Literature, the developement of scholasticism in Babylonia and of the 
full Levitical system in Jerusalem, the rise of an exclusive and violent 
nationalism. We can only call attention to Dr Oesterley’s treatment of 
a few selected points. For example, he believes that the Jewish 
colonies in Upper Egypt, on the island of Elephantiné and at Syéné 
on the mainland, were the descendants of N. Israelites who had been 
carried to Mesopotamia after the fall of Samaria, and had come with 
Ashur-bani-pal’s army into Egypt, and remained there from 667 B.c. 


onwards. In Mesopotamia they had naturally learned to speak Aramaic; - 


and this will explain why the Jews in Egypt during the fifth century B c. 
wrote Aramaic while their fellow-countrymen in Palestine were using 
Hebrew. We have only to suppose that some of the latter from time to 
time joined the Aramaic-speaking colonies to account for the few cases 
in which the designation Yehudi ( Jew) occurs in the papyri (pp. 161 f). 
The theory does not explain the strange fact that the colonists never 
style themselves Israelites, as ex hypothesi they were ; but no better solu- 
tion of the language-problem can be suggested. 

Another point worth noticing is the author’s reaction from the views 
of Gunkel and Gressmann ; he assigns the currency of eschatological 
ideas, such as the advent of Messiah and the overthrow of the Gentiles, 
to Persian influences (p. 168); and similarly, as against some recent 
speculation, he finds the earliest conception of a theocracy in Hosea, 
and traces the way in which it gradually became predominant in the 
time of Nehemiah (pp. rorf). Again, in opposition to the view 
that certain passages of the Third Isaiah, especially lxiii 7-Ixiv 12, are 
the complaints of a Samaritan prophet uttered in the name of his 
rejected kinsfolk, Dr Oecesterley thinks that the passage in question 
belongs to the period 516-444 B.c., and refers to the calamities which 
induced Nehemiah to set out for Jerusalem (Ezr. iv 6-23 ; Neh.ir—11). 

The Greek period, 333-67 B.c., affected the Jews in two directions. 
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So far indeed as the fundamental tenets of Judaism were concerned, 
Greek thought did nothing to modify them; yet the Jewish com- 
munities in the cities of the Levant could not help imbibing the 
Hellenic atmosphere, and with it an universalist philosophy of life ; on 
the other hand, especially in Palestine, a vigorous nationalism developed, 
which instigated the Maccabean revolt. Dr Oesterley emphasizes the 
effect which the clash of opinion within Jewry itself had upon the 
history. It was not Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.c.) who began the 
Hellenizing process, but the Jewish political leaders long before his 
time ; they were the transgressors of the law; when the revolt broke 
out, ‘the antagonists were not only Jews against Syrians, but Jews 
against Jews’ (p. 259; cp. pp. 217, 315). This mutual contempt and 
hatred brought about the ruin of the national life. A valuable feature of 
Dr Oesterley’s work is the use which he makes of the second part of 
Zechariah to illustrate the history of this time. He regards Zech. x 3-12, 
xi 4-17, xiii 7-9 as a commentary, written by the best type of Jew, on 
the events of the second century B.c. ; he interprets the moving descrip- 
tion of the unnamed martyr in Zech. xii 10-14 as referring to the 
assassination of Simon the Maccabee (pp. 268 ff). The fratricidal 
conflict went on to the bitter end. It was the violence of the nationalists 
which brought about the final catastrophe of a.p. 70. The only party 
that survived, and deserved to survive, was that of the Pharisees, who 
held to the traditional beliefs in the revelation of the divine Will at 
Sinai, the Messianic hope, the resurrection of the dead, the final 
supremacy of Israel (p. 456). In the closing chapters Dr Oesterley, who 
has kept us interested hitherto, seems to lose spirit, and the narrative 
becomes a somewhat hurried summary. We can hardly be surprised ; 
only the art and insight of Dr Edwyn Bevan can make a readable story 
out of Jerusalem under the High Priests. G. A. Cooke. 


Der Prediger (Qohelet) wbersetst und erklart von Lic. H. W. HERTZBERG 
(Kommentar zum Alten Testament ... herausgegeben von Dr E. 
Sellin XVI 4: A. Deichert, Leipzig, 1932). 


Tuis edition of Qoheleth is a sound piece of work on a scale some- 
what larger than other volumes of Sellin’s Kommentar; for, as the 
editor says, there has been no commentary on this book from the 
German evangelical side for a generation. He also remarks that, 
having written it in Jerusalem, he had some difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary literature ; but the bibliography shows how successful he has 
been in overcoming this difficulty. The only omission noticed by 
the present reviewer is C. D. Ginsburg’s Coheleth, commonly called the 
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Book of Ecclesiastes .. . (London 1861), which contains an interesting 
historical review of the innumerable and often remarkable opinions 
which have been held about the book. 

The editor in a general introduction of fifty-four pages discusses the 
various problems raised by the book ; he puts forward no new or startling 
views but expresses sensible and well-balanced judgements. Thus he 
comes to the conclusion, which is reflected in his translation, that the com- 
position is metrical or, as it ought rather to be called, rhythmical, though 
with reservations ; and he admits that the rhythm varies considerably, 
even within single passages, while many verses are hopelessly prosaic. 
He thinks that a unity of theme is clearly traceable through the book 
and that the whole (except the introductory verse and the epilogue, 
which he assigns after Podechard to a disciple) is the work of one 
hand. He dates the composition of the book in the second half 
of the third century B.c. in Jerusalem, and holds that the author of 
course is not Solomon but a 4a@kdm, as Kamenetzky has suggested, 
picturing himself as the Solomon of the Book of Chronicles. As 
he says: ‘Indeed, the manner and way in which the author speaks 
of the king shew that he is no king but a subject. This Solomon 
makes no secret of the fact that he is not Solomon. Thus the purport 
of the “fiction” can be only the following: Qoheleth for the moment 
takes on the traits of Solomon, in order to be the better able to shew 
precisely by the prototype of all wisdom and wealth that all is vain, 
including even—wisdom. In fact, the history of Israel had no figure 
better suited to the purpose’ (pp. 29-30). Yet wisdom, though vain as 
a human activity, as human thought, is in the deepest sense unattain- 
able ; in the last resort it is something only in so far as it comes from 
God. Finally, Qoheleth is to be understood from the Old Testament 
itself; there is no gap necessitating the importation of foreign ideas to 
explain things in it; the whole period was saturated with foreign, 
especially Greek, ideas and the author was but the exponent of his age ; 
thus, for example, the traces of Greek thought which have been detected 
in the book were commonplaces, while the Egyptian ideas of death 
which have also been found in it were probably typical of the time. 

The commentary of 132 pages on the text which accompanies the 
translation shews the same level judgement, sifting rather the opinions 
of others than advancing sensational views ; but the apparatus criticus 
offers several neat improvements of the text (e.g., on ii 14, iv 17, v 7-8, 
19, vi 8, x 10, xii 13), which are apparently new. Here a few notes 
may perhaps be added. In vii 12 ought not my2 ann Arona nyt pan 
to be translated ‘ profit(able is) the knowledge of (the fact that) ‘ wisdom 
preserveth the life of them that have it”’; for, if mys be taken as in the 
construct state governing the dependent clause, it is not necessary to 
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alter it to nym? In viii 11 surely 7YY2 }® must be corrected to ['S 
MYY2 (cf. Job xxxv 15, where "PB [8 must be corrected to PB MS). 
In ix 14 DO'N¥O surely cannot mean ‘siege-towers’, and the passages 
which the editor cites in favour of this translation (Isa. xxix 7 ; Ezek. 
xix g) are certainly not parallel, nor do the references to illustrations in 
Gressmann’s Ao.7.U. ZZ support it, as they may equally well be 
described as ny (cf. Hab. iit). In xi 1o the present reviewer has 
difficulty in believing that m™nw means ‘blackness’, i.e. ‘ black hair’ = 
‘youth’; does it not rather mean ‘radiant vigour’?' In xii 5 the 
editor renders 3ann Sano’ by ‘the grasshopper shall load itself up (with 
food)’, which is very attractive, as the Aram. 52D is often used in 
reference to food*; and in xii 6 he suggests that pnv (the v./. for pn) 
means ‘ becomes knotted’ or ‘entangled’, which, too, is very plausible, 
although it may be doubted whether it is the true reading. 

This new edition then of Qoheleth, which fills a manifest gap in 
recent literature, is well worthy of its place in the Kommentar sum 
Alten Testament and may be heartily commended to the student who 
wants a reliable, if not brilliant, guide to one of the most puzzling books 
of the Old Testament. 


A new series of Rabbinic Texts. 


It is a pleasure to announce the arrival of the first five fascicules of 
a new collection of post-biblical Hebrew texts entitled Raddinische Texte, 
published by Messrs. W. Kohlhammer & Co. under the general editor- 
ship of Prof. Dr G. Kittel (Tiibingen), son of the late well-known biblical 
scholar Prof. Dr R. Kittel (Leipzig), and Prof. A. Marmorstein (London). 
The series is in two divisions, containing the Zoseffa and Tannaitische 
Midraschim respectively ; up to date there has appeared of the former 
two parts of Seder Naschim Jebamot, edited by K. H. Rengstorf, of the 
latter three parts of Sifre zu Numeri, edited by K. G. Kuhn. 

This new publication was originally inspired by some words of the late 
Prof. Dr. A. von Harnack about the necessity of making Rabbinic texts 
accessible to Christian theologians, with the consequence that Prof. 
Kittel set on foot a plan for publishing the still untranslated portions of 
the older literature of this class, and the result is a scheme comprising 
an edition of the Zoseffa in six volumes and of the A/idraschim in 
three volumes. This includes a critical text with textual notes and 
a German translation with exegetical notes as well as a general introduc- 
tion of the Zoseffa and the same except for the omission of the text of 
the Midraschim ; the scale of the work appears to be approximately the 


1 See J.T.S. xxxiii 44-46. 
2 E.g. Cowley ‘ Aram. Pap.’ 434, AA. 48, 72, 73, 205- 
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same as that of the Mishnah now being published at Giessen under 
the direction of Dr Beer and Dr Holtzmann, and the price of each 
Lieferung is fixed at RM. 5s. 

So far as it is possible to judge from the four parts of two incom- 
plete volumes which have already appeared, the project is being carried 
out in scholarly manner and will be a boon both to Hebraists and to 
theologians, whose patience has for a long time been tried by the 
unsatisfactory and often almost inaccessible state of these texts. 

G. R. DRIveEr. 


Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
nachbiblischen Judentums, edited by JoHANNES HEMpPEL, N. F. ix 
1-4 (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1932-1933). 


In the present volume (pp. 38-72) Karl Budde brings to an end the 
notes on Isa. i-v which he began in vol. viii (1931), pp. 16-40, and 
continued on pp. 182-211. It is an interesting fact that Budde upholds 
the Isaian authorship of the list of feminine finery in iii 18-24, which 
sO many commentators declare to be spurious. Further, he treats 
X 2-44@ as part of the discourse preserved in chap. v and inserts the 
passage between verses 23 and 24 of chap. v. It is difficult to find 
anything that is both new and true about so well known a passage as 
Isa. v, but Duhm would read nx ‘and a winepress’ for D3) in verse 2, 
and he would correct mn3 wn'wE, ‘and I will appoint it a waste’, in 
verse 6. In the latter case correction seems quite unnecessary. 

G. R. Driver contributes some suggestive notes on certain verses in 
Proverbs (pp. 141-148), a book which offers many ‘ problems’ to the 
expositor. He is surely right on xxii 23, in taking the verb y3p, ‘ despoil’, 
as the Aramaic form of the Hebrew yap, ‘ gather’, and (rarely) ‘take 
away’, a sense found in Arabic: ‘ JeEHovaH ... will despoil of life those 
that despoil them’ (i.e. the afflicted). Several Aramaisms have been 
detected in Proverbs, e.g. mann ‘striped cloths’ (vii 16), uwp ‘cer- 
tainty ’ (xxii 21), 30m ‘to revile’ (xxv 10), 3 ‘son’ (xxxi 2), and the 
list could no doubt be considerably increased. The ‘market Hebrew’ of 
Proverbs could not in any wise escape an infusion of business Aramaic. 

In an article entitled Zur friihtaimudischen Rechtspraxis (pp. 148-159) 
David Daube (Freiburg i. B.) compares the text of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch with the M.T. in several of the ordinances of the Book of the 
Covenant. The persistent use of special cases is a mark, Herr Daube 
tells us, of the older stage of Law. Thus in Exod. xxi 28 (M.T.), the 
law runs, ‘ If an ox gore a man or a woman, that they die...’ But the 
Samaritan text generalizes ‘If an ox or any beast smite a man or a 
woman, that they die...’ The Samaritan form is no doubt later. 
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Again, while the M.T. sometimes depends on a custom which has 
become obsolete, the Samaritan text applies to later conditions. A good 
instance is found in Exod. xxi 20. The M.T. has, ‘If a man smite his 
servant... with a rod, and he die under his hand, he (the servant) 
shall surely be avenged (Op3’ DP3)’. Here is a reference to the ancient 
duty of the avenger of blood. The Samaritan text, on the other hand, 
pre-supposes that the death penalty will be judicially inflicted, ‘ If a man 
smite his servant... and he die under his hand, he (the master) shall 
surely be put to death’ (may ni). Here the LXX agrees with M.T., 
Bixy éxdexnOyrw (v.2. éxdexnOyoera). 

A less convincing instance which Herr Daube cites is Exod. xxii 9 
[8, Heb.], where there is a variation in the Divine name between the 
M.T. and the LXX. The M.T. has, ‘The matter in dispute shall 
come unto God (n'ndxn)j, and whom God shall condemn shall pay 
double unto his neighbour’. The reference is no doubt to seeking 
a decision by Urim and Tummim, for which the technical term was to 
‘draw near to God’ (ondwn), as in 1 Sam. xiv 36f. But the Samaritan 
variant in Exod. xxii 9 [8] introduces the Tetragrammaton, ‘ The matter 
in dispute shall come unto JEHOVAH, and he whom God shall condemn 
shall pay double unto his neighbour’. To Herr Daube the Samaritan 
scribe seems to be thinking of the alternate form of obtaining a decision, 
i.e. by oath of purgation. This oath must be taken by the Tetragram- 
maton: so Mechilta on Exod. xxii 10. The oath by JEHOvAH was the 
binding oath: 2 Sam. xxi 7; 1 Kings ii 43. 

On pp. 169-205 the editor gives according to his custom a very 
useful summary of the contents of Journals theological, archaeological, 
and Judaic. On pp. 178-181 he reproduces some fragments of an 
Aramaean inscription found near Aleppo and first published by P. S. 
Ronzevalle, S.J., in his A/é@anges xv (1931) 7. They belong to a stélé 
the obverse of which relates to the period before 753 B.c. The sub- 
stance is a treaty between Bar-ga‘ja the king of an unknown country 
(city?) ‘KTK’ and Mati‘el, king of Arpad (Isa. xxxvi 19). More im- 
portant nations are included, to wit Egypt and apparently all (Upper ?) 
Aram No doubt the alliance is directed against Assyria. Gods are 
invoked over the treaty—Marduk, Zarpanit, Nebo, Nergal, Shamash, 
and others, but not Asshur. Some terrible curses are added, ‘if 
Mati‘el lie’. 

H. H. Krause of Breslau writes a provocative article in this volume 
on pp. 221-239. Itis entitled, Der Gerichtsprophet Amos, ein Vorlaiifer 
des Deuteronomisten. In the book of Amos the order in which the 
prophet delivered his messages is difficult to determine, and the place 
of delivery (Beth-el) is recorded in the case of one passage only, i.e. 
vii 7-17. But Herr Krause offers a bold reconstruction of the course 
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of the ministry of Amos. The prophet is charged by JeHOvaH to carry 
an announcement of judgement against Israel, the Northern kingdom, 
and (as it seems) to deliver it at Beth-el as the religious centre of the 
kingdom. Twice he excuses himself (vii 2 and 5), for in these two 
verses, as Krause explains them, the prophet does not avert the two 
calamities by intercession, but only delivers himself from the task of 
announcing them to Israel. But at last Amos has to yield and to pro- 
nounce at Beth-el the tremendous sentence recorded in vii 9. But 
since Beth-el is the seat of Israel’s official worship, Krause will have it 
that the unsparing denunciation of worship contained in v 21-27 was 
also delivered at Beth-el. 

From Beth-el, according to Krause, Amos proceeded to Samaria, 
and there delivered the terrible prophecy contained in chap. vi. The 
passage, as its contents show, plainly refers to Israel, not Judah: it is 
Israel who exclaims, Have we not taken horns (Karnaim?) dy our own 
strength? But the heading raises a difficulty, for it runs, Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion, and to them that are secure in the mountain of 
Samaria. The first clause fits in badly, but Krause does not ‘ strike it 
out ’, as other commentators do. His explanation of the words is hardly 
satisfactory. Krause holds that Amos delivers no threatenings against 
Judah, and on the other hand that no hint of mercy for Israel is con- 
tained in the book. So ii 4, 5 (For three transgressions of Judah . ..), 
and v 14, 15 (... J¢ may be that JenovaH ... will be gracious unto the 
remnant of Joseph) are both interpolations. 

Amos is thus a Prophet of judgement, of condemnation only, and the 
only prospect before Israel is destruction. He is on the other hand 
‘a good Judaean’, for Krause accepts as genuine the two verses, ix 11, 
12 (which most critics reject), and he finds a defiance of the proud 
oppressive North in the promise, 7 wil/ raise up the tabernacle of David 
. .. that they may possess the remnant of Edom. 

Yet Krause hesitates to describe Amos as one of the early ‘ patriotic’ 
prophets, who prophesied nothing but good for their own countrymen. 
Amos is the first to be a prophet of evil for a people which might be 
called a ‘ Brudervolk’. And Amos is not one who has learn to 
‘prophesy’ at a school of the prophets; he was called directly by 
JEHOVAH. 

And how does Krause make out Amos to be a ‘ Forerunner of the 
Deuteronomist’? Amos is insistent that Zion (Jerusalem) is the Place 
where JEHOVAH dwells. JkHOVAH will roar from Zion (i 2) stands at the 
beginning of his prophecy. We must bear these opening words in mind, 
when we read, Seek ye me (saith JEHOVAH) and ye shall live: But seek not 
Beth-el, or enter into Gilgal, and pass not to Beer-sheba (vy. 4,5). The 
mention of these places, Beth-el, Gilgal, Beer-sheba, makes one think 
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out the Place where JEHOVAH is truly to be found, and this is Zion. 
Pilgrimages were made to other places, but in these JEHOVAH did not 
dwell. Further, says Krause, if Zion (Jerusalem) is not named as the 
true aim of a pilgrimage, neither is it named in Deuteronomy. There 
the only description of the One Sanctuary is ‘ The place which JEHovaH 
shall choose in one of thy tribes’ (Deut. xii. 14). 

Herr Krause has written an essay provocative of thought, but in his 
pages the figure of Amos as the great champion of Righteousness 
recedes into the background. ‘ Pharisaism and Deuteronomy came into 
the world the same day’, wrote Dr A. B. Davidson. Can we believe 
that both had a Vorlaufer in Amos of Tekoa? 

W. Emery Barnes. 


Church and People, 1789-1889, by S. C. CARPENTER, B.D. (S.P.C.K., 
1933-) 

Northern Catholicism, edited by N. P. WiLi1AMs, D.D., and CHARLES 
Harris, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1933.) 

The Development of Modern Catholicism, by WiLFRED L. Knox and 
A. R. Viper. (Philip Allan, 1933.) 


THESE are excellent representatives of the best books in praise of the 
Oxford Movement that the centenary has evoked. Allowance will 
easily be made for the fiefas that leads some members of a school to 
regard its pioneers as men of ‘holy wisdom’, ‘ nobility’, and ‘ heroism’ 
beyond all others. 

Mr Carpenter’s book makes the widest appeal. It tells quite 
admirably what it professes to tell—the history of the Church of 
England from William Wilberforce to Zux Mundi, in its various 
religious and social and political relationships through successive move- 
ments of thought and practice. The book is full of interesting bits of 
detail about the chief personae dramatis of every school, what they 
wrote and said and did, their ways and manners. It is eminently 
readable, and Mr Carpenter is to be congratulated on the skill with 
which he has planned his work and made his selections, and on the 
generally broad-minded and sympathetic manner in which he has dealt 
with his subject. He recognizes the contributions made by the 
Evangelicals and the Broad Churchmen of the past and by men like 
Maurice and Westcott and Hort, whose influence has been far more 
pervasive than is generally perceived, and in a short Epilogue on events 
since 1889 he expresses his conviction that ‘the present generation has 
seen a remarkable increase in the spirit of unity within the Church of 
England’. Yet I think the history which he has recorded so well 
shews the growth of a more tolerant spirit towards different conceptions 
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of the Church and different forms of doctrine and worship and practice 
within the Church, rather than real unity of mind about them. The 
lesson seems to be that such unity as there is depends on the retention 
of institutions and formularies that are capable of apparently incon- 
sistent interpretations, so that no one of the three historical schools can 
claim that its view of things is the only legitimate one within the 
Church. The traditional and real ‘catholicity’ of the Church of 
England is of this type. 

The next of the three books I have to notice, edited by Dr N. P. 
Williams and Dr Charles Harris, has another kind of catholicity in 
view, as its ingenious title suggests. It has a wider scope than Mr 
Carpenter’s, but in some respects it is more specialized. It is con- 
cerned also with the history of the ‘Catholic’ movement in the Church 
of England ; but, in its seventeen chapters and appendix by eighteen 
writers, it tells the story of the revival of ‘Catholic’ conceptions, 
hot only in the Church of England, but also in the American Church, 
the Empire and the Mission Field, German Lutheranism, the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and the Church of Scotland, while Dr Flew writes 
very attractively of the Catholic Tradition in Methodism, and Mr B. A. 
Van Kleef, Old Catholic priest of Egmond aan Zee in Holland, gives 
an outline of the history of the Old Catholic Church. 

Much valuable information that will be new to many readers is 
gathered together and ably presented in these chapters. Mr S. Gase- 
lee’s on the aesthetic side of the Oxford Movement is one of the 
freshest and most interesting. 

Dr Williams in a ‘ Foreword’ to the volume explains the title. His 
eloquent explanation should be read as a whole. He thinks it is the 
divinely ordered destiny of Ecclesia Anglicana, in concert with other 
non-Roman Western Churches, to elaborate a third type of Catholicism 
that will be neither Latin nor Eastern, indebted in various ways to 
both, but ‘ possessing its own characteristic identity and, within due 
limits, self-consciousness ’. 

The book, as I have said, is mainly a historical record. The 
original and constructive part of it is Dr Williams’s chapter on ‘the 
theology of the Catholic revival’. Starting from premisses, which he 
admits are not indisputable, as to acts and words and intentions of 
Jesus, he builds up a theological system which retains as much as he 
thinks can be retained of the ‘Catholic’ ideas of Church and Ministry 
and Sacraments, while rejecting what does not commend itself to his 
judgement as permanently true. I do not myself accept the premisses, 
but there can be no question as to the ability of the argument and the 
interesting character of the presentation of ideas of the past and the 
concessions made to the modern outlook. I agree that the theology 
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depicted retains what is fundamental in traditional ‘Catholicism’: only 
I must add that, if this is to be the official theology of the Church of 
England of the future, and a third type of Catholicism is to be organized, 
as Dr Williams suggests, then I think there will have to be also a fourth 
type, and, if there is a Church representing it at all, 1 suppose it will 
include most Christians of the English race and the English religious 
tradition. 

I pass to the third book published some months before the others. 
Its purpose is ‘to trace the steps by which the Tractarian revival, 
beginning as a reaction against the growth of Liberalism in the nine- 
teenth century, has in the course of a hundred years adapted itself to 
the profound changes which the period has witnessed in every depart- 
ment of human thought’. It is, perhaps, the most significant of the 
three books. I think it contains a number of unusually just apprecia- 
tions (I must not take space to comment on these or on others with 
which I do not agree). Its interest is almost wholly theological and the 
writers shew themselves wonderfully emancipated from traditional beliefs 
and points of view. Perhaps they are too intelligent to be really repre- 
sentative. Their ‘ Modern Catholicism’ does not seem to lead to the 
‘Northern Catholicism’ of Dr N. P. Williams. It sounds as if, 
‘developed ’ a little farther, its destiny was to come to terms with the 
fourth type of Catholicism which I have indicated above, as Protestant 
as it is Catholic. And perhaps, after all, it might realize its destiny in 
the old Church of England we know. 


Das Johannes-Verstindnis im zweiten Jahrhundert, by Lic. W. von 
LoEWENICH (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1932), gives the results of a careful 
examination of the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius, the 
Apologists, the Gnostics and semi-Gnostics (Apocryphal Acts and Odes 
of Solomon), and Irenaeus, with a view to determining what knowledge 
or influence of the Johannine writings is shewn in them. Pioneer work 
in this useful field of enquiry was done nearly thirty years ago by 
members of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology (Zhe Mew 
Testament in the Apostolic Fathers). In the special part of the field 
with which Herr von Loewenich deals there have been some other 
explorers before him. His own judgements seem to me thoroughly 
sane and trustworthy, notably in that he does not find knowledge of 
the Johannine writings in everything that we call ‘Johannine’. He 
assumes, that is, a common tradition and sees that in some cases in 
which a closer literary knowledge seems to be shewn there is yet less 
spiritual kinship than in others where literary connexion is doubtful. 


In Legal Status of Labour in the New Testament (J. & H. Bell, 
Nottingham, 1933) Dr Frank Granger insists that the distinction 
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between the free hired labourer and the slave, which was fully recog. 
nized, is reflected throughout the New Testament and must be observed 
in translation if the meaning is to be kept; SoAos is always ‘slave’. 
To render it ‘servant’, or to suppose that what is said of ‘slaves’ 
and their relation to their ‘masters’ can be applied to the case of a free 
labourer of any period, is gravely to pervert the sense of Scripture and 
often to miss points of interest in situations or teaching. The distinc- 
tion is faithfully represented ‘in the Latin and Syriac versions’, whereas 
it is misrepresented in the Authorized English version and ‘of the 120 
occurrences of doulos . . . not one is correctly translated in the Revised 
version’, This is a grave indictment of the historical scholarship of the 
revisers, and students of ‘the social teaching of the New Testament’ 
would do well to note it. 


In Two Treatises of Servetus on the Trinity (translated into English 
by E. M. Wilbur, D.D., ‘ Harvard Theological Studies’ xvi, Harvard, 
and Oxford University Press, 1932) we have for the first time the 
opportunity of reading in English the chief works of Michael Serveto 
alias Reves on the doctrine of the Trinity. They reveal to us a man of 
fervent piety to whom the Bible has come as a new discovery, so as to 
lead him to a violent revolt from the traditional (systematic) doctrine 
of the Church. No theological label would describe the teaching that 
results. It contains a Trinitarian doctrine, based entirely on phrases 
and ideas collected from all parts of the Bible, but it is a doctrine sué 
generis, which neither Catholic nor Protestant could be expected to 
accept. 

In the ‘Introduction’ and the ‘Life’ prefixed to the translation 
Dr Wilbur gives us, as the result of his study of the evidence that has 
accumulated since Servetus became again an object of interest, the facts 
of his adventurous life and versatile achievements and tragic death, and 
also an appreciation of his ideas and his place in the history of religious 
thought. As Dr Wilbur indicates, the Unitarians of later times derived 


from Servetus little more than the impulse to a doctrine other than that 
of the Church. 


If Miss Storm Jameson’s Wo time like the Present be, as I think it is, 
the least understanding and the most hysterical of all the books against 
War, Mr. W. Robinson’s Christianity is Pacifism (George Allen & 
Unwin, 1933), in spite of its challenging title, is one of the most 
moderate and persuasive. It merits mention here because of its 
admirable treatment of the Old Testament and its careful study of 
sayings of Jesus and incidents in the story of His life in the Gospels. 
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A year ago attention was called in these pages to the remarkable 
story of his spiritual pilgrimage by Mr. C. F. Andrews, What I owe to 
Christ. He has now supplemented this story by Christ in the Silence 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1933). It is even more intimate than the former 
book, for it seeks to explain the inner experience which has been 
behind the author’s outward activities. It does this largely in the form 
of comment and meditation on some of the sayings of Christ in the 
Johannine discourses. A postscript on the practice of prayer makes 
useful suggestions. J.F.B-B. 


Authority and Reason in the Early Middle Ages: The Hulsean Lectures, 
1931-1932, by A. J. MacponaLp, D.D. (Oxford University Press, 
1933-) 

Tuk title of this book is not wholly fortunate, inasmuch as it hardly 
expresses the scope and purpose of the writer’s investigation. He is 
more explicit when he writes (p. 3): ‘It only falls within our terms of 
reference to trace the relations between freedom and authority, reason 
and tradition from the Carolings to Gregory VII.’ Indeed there is room 
for an enquiry in English into the growth of ecclesiastical authority and 
the limitations imposed on freedom of thought down to the end of the 
eleventh century. Such an enquiry, however, to be authoritative, calls 
for constant remembrance that in medieval writers things are not always 
what they seem. To be more explicit, no study of medieval ideas can 
be worth while, unless the student is ever on his guard against the 
plagiarism all but universally practised in that age. Hence also an 
intimate acquaintance with the sources and with Patristic literature is 
indispensable. Unfortunately Dr Macdonald’s lectures are deficient in 
both respects. Thus, a peculiarly unhappy example of rash assumption 
will be found in the discussion (p. 70) of the views on authority held by 
Prudentius of Troyes. ‘The superlatives’, we read, ‘of Prudentius of 
Troyes carried him far. By them he set up for the Roman see a claim 
which the papacy was not yet making in matters of dogma, while to the 
consensus fidelium he attributed a sanction which was surely expressed 
by no other writer. The vox fopuli has been called the vox dei. Has 
it ever been called, by any one else, the vox evangelii?’ It has, and 
Dr Macdonald’s superlatives have carried him out of his depth. For the 
good Prudentius has merely copied word for word from Augustine, and it 
is in the African Father that the reader will find the equation of auctoritas 
evangelica with Christianorum populorum concordissima fidei conspirato." 

Some of the author’s judgements are open to question, his statements 
are often too categorical, and his errors in detail are far too numerous. 


1 Epist. 194 in C.S.E.L. 57, p. 200, 22 —202, 14. 
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Only a selection of instances can here be given. To say (p. 2) that 
there was an absence of heresy in the Eastern Church after the time 
of John of Damascus is to ignore the fitful survival for centuries 
of the Paulicians, as well as the Bogomils, and the controversy in the 
fourteenth century of the Barlaamites and Hesychasts. It is mis- 
leading to say (p. 16) of Paschasius’s sacramental doctrine that it was 
an innovation, since some of the beliefs that he embodied in his 
work seem to have been commonly held long before. It is not 
clear what the phrase, ‘unlike Bede’ (p. 25), is meant to convey. 
If Dr. Macdonald means that Bede did not exercise criticism in his 
commentaries, he is in error. Thus, to give but one instance, in his 
Retractations Bede justifies himself against critics of a passage in his 
Commentary on Acts, where he had expounded the miracle of tongues at 
Pentecost, and been suspected of unorthodoxy. He replies by appealing 
to the authority of Gregory of Nazianzus whom he had followed in 
the passage criticized. 

The second book of the De doctrina Christiana was written by 397; 
only the end of Book 3 and the whole of Book 4 were composed by 
Augustine near the end of his life (p. 16; cf. Retract., Bk. 2, ch. iv). 
On p. 85 we are told that Papias the grammarian drew up a ‘classifica- 
tion of legal terms on dialectical principles’. Papias’s e/ementarium 
doctrinae rudimentum was a general, not a legal, dictionary ; besides, its 
contents were mainly taken from the Zier Glossarum and other pre- 
Carolingian works. So, too, the Glossae Salomonis (p. 77) are merely 
excerpted from earlier glossaries. There is astonishing confusion on 
p. 1o about Chalcidius, who commented on the Zimaeus, Macrobius 
who did the same for the Somnium Scipionis, not for Cicero’s Topica, 
and Martianus who, so far from composing ‘ works on dialectics’, wrote 
one work on the liberal arts in which dialectic has its place. Photius’s 
collectaneum (p. 77) was called Myriobiblon, not Myrobiblion ; it con- 
tained extracts from 280, not 269, volumes of classical writers. Cadroe 
(p. 78) was abbot of Walciodorus (Waulsort), not of Waliadorensis, 
which is an adjective. But Dr Macdonald allows himself a number of 
linguistic eccentricities. There is no justification for Meroving and 
Caroling in place of Merovingian and Carolingian. Amalry (p. 55) is an 
impossible form for Amalarius or, perhaps, Amalar. One suspects, too, 
that the author was puzzled by the abbeys of S. Dionysius (p. 73) and 
Augia Insula (p. 76). Otherwise, why did he not use the familiar forms, 
Saint Denys and Reichenau? Druthmar (p. 55) was proved a phantom 
forty years ago by Ernst Diimmler (Sitzungsdberichte, Berlin Academy, 
1890). Dr Macdonald presumably means Christian of Stavelot. 

Several of the statements attributed to Bede on p. 108 come from the 
commentary on Matthew which Schénbach long since proved to be 
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spurious (Si#zsungsberichte, Vienna Academy, 1903). Notker the German 
was nicknamed Labeo, not Lippu (p. 83), and Anselm of Besate’s treatise 
bears the title Reforimachia, not Rhetormachia (p. 85). On the same 
page we are introduced to a new classical author, Priscus! Dr Mac- 
donald is unaware that in the sentence, ‘viguit Oratius magnus et 
Virgilius, Crispus ac Salustius et urbanus Statius’, ac has been mis- 
placed for the sake of prose-rhythm. What is to be said of titles like 
the following, which, failing the author’s correction, should have been 
emended by the proof-reader: Migne’s Patrologiae Latinorum (p. viii ; 
cf. p. 14), Aristotle’s Categoria and Organa (p. 10), and several times 
(pp. 10 and 11) Syllogisimo, -os, for Syllogismo, -os. 1 also noted mis- 
prints in the text and wrong references in the notes. 

Here and there, as in his account of Berengar and in the concluding 
chapter on the later critics of Papal Authority, Dr Macdonald’s work 
reaches a somewhat higher level of scholarship. Yet the cumulative 
effect of the errors and misstatements scattered throughout the greater 
part of the book must be to make one hesitate to recommend it to 
students as a general introduction to an important subject. 

M. L. W. LAIsTNER. 


Six Collations of N.T. MSS, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Siva New. 
(Harvard Theological Studies xvii, 1932.) 


Tuis ‘extra number’ of the Harvard Theological Review is a real 
contribution to our accurate knowledge of certain MSS of the N.T. in 
Greek, made by scholars who are quite aware of both the importance 
and the limits of their work. It will be welcomed by the small band of 
workers who, like the present reviewer, are interested in the details 
of textual criticism, and not only in the ultimate results. 

rt. is a collation by Mrs Frederick Winslow of the uncial called Q 
(Cod. Athous Dionysiou 10). It has some affinity to the uncials S$ 
and V, and seems to represent the most consistently Byzantine text, 
von Soden’s X. Characteristic readings are Matt. xi 23 9 vWwlyo = 
SV al® (not KITA), Matt xii 37 xaraxpiOnon = GLXT (not SV), Matt. 
XXVi §2 aroGavowvra = SV al’, Matt. xxvii 64 xAehwow avrov vuxtos = 
S alpauc, In Mark there are several curious readings in 2, some few 
of which seem to be Western and Caesarean, e.g. Mk. i 38, vi 14. But 
it is hard to pick out really characteristic readings of the group, still 
more to explain their origin. 

With regard to these groups within the A-text, two problems stand 
out before the investigator. The first is the ascertainment of what 
Dr Lake calls the Ecclesiastical Text, ie. the average Byzantine text, 
the text which would be formed by following the majority of MSS 
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right or wrong. This text would not be in any sense the ‘true’ text, 
nor would it accurately represent the text received at any particular 
time or place ; but it would be the most commonplace text, and so 
would be suitable as a base for collations, for the difference between 
this text and that of any particular MS would represent the peculiar, 
and therefore significant, element in that MS. 

The other problem is the origin of the A-text. SVQ, or KI, with 
or without the addition of E and what Tischendorf lists as unc*, may 
give a good formula for the true A-text, but it must not be forgotten 
that A, the fifth-century Codex Alexandrinus, is a pretty regular supporter 
of X. Soin all important matters is Chrysostom. It is true that there is 
very little sign of the existence of X-readings before 350, but many of 
them are supported by AC and the Peshitta (about a.p. 411). Any 
theory of the genesis of the X-text must be able to explain how it had 
come to be the dominant text found in Antioch about a.p. 400. 

2. is a collation of Cod. 543 by Professor Jacob Geerlings. This MS 
was part of the Burdett-Coutts collection (III 5), and was collated by 
Scrivener, who called it 556: it is now numbered University of Michigan 
15. I gratefully acknowledge xagapvaovy in Mk. i 21 for 543, but in 
general Scrivener’s collation seems pretty accurate ; it is, however. some- 
what inaccessible, and the editors have done well to give a full collation 
of this important member of the ‘ Ferrar group’. It is a good member 
of that group, but its text throws no light upon the most pressing question 
connected with it, viz. the genesis and value of Cod. 124." 

3- is Cod. 1342 (S. Saba 411, now at Jerusalem), collated by Mrs New 
for Mark, where alone it has an interesting text. It is described as 
Caesarean, contaminated by the KII type of X, but not by any readings 
of the EFGH type. I notice 8a Swdévoo in Mk. vii 31, which is not 
a ‘ Ferrar’ reading, but is found in @-565 28 700 among the Caesarean 
group. In Mk. x 21 it omits dpao rév oravpdv with only @-565 among 
the Caesareans. 

4. is Cod. 1241 (Sinai 260), collated for the Gospels by Lake. This 
MS was included by von Soden among the supporters of the /-text, 
but a nearer examination shews that it belongs not to the NB group 
but to CLAW 33. It omits Lk. xxiii 34%. 

5. is Cod. 1739 (Athous Laurae 184). This is the famous MS, first 
studied by E. von der Goltz, which has a text akin to that of Origen, 
and contains in the margin critical Notes, of which many (in the Pauline 
Epp.) are by Origen, and none are later than St Basil who died in 
379. The editors, Dr Lake, Professor de Zwaan, and Dr Morton 
Enslin, shew that 1739 originally contained the Gospels, but now only 


? It is worth notice that Scrivener gives dypow bis in Matt i 10 (=124): Prof. 
Geerlings does not give this variant. 
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the Acts and Epistles survive. The contents of some of the Notes con- 
nect the ancestor of the MS with the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea, 
so that 1739 may be taken as a Caesarean text of the Acts and Epistles. 

Among the important readings of this codex is the omission of 
év Edéow in Ephesians i 1, which it shares with %* B, the margin of 
67, and (apparently) Ephraim. It should be pointed out that the text 
of 1739 seems to be allied to the marginal notes in 67. Thus 1739 
reads ywpio in Hebr. ii 9, with xdper: (apparently) in the margin. 

6. is Cod. 1175 (Patmos, St John 16), collated by Mrs New. This is 
a MS of the Acts and Epistles, which has been listed by von Soden as 
a witness for the H-text, but the readings from Acts vi onwards agree 
only very partially with the 4-text and seem rather to present a text 
akin to the Caesarean readings. 1739 and 1175, therefore, may be 
provisionally regarded as texts of Acts corresponding to @ and the 
Ferrar-group for the Gospels. F. C. BurKITT. 


Mitteilungen aus Handschriften III, by Paut LEHMANN (Bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss., Miinchen, 1932). 


THIs important series began in 1929 and was continued in 1930. 
The present part is mainly concerned with the very little known 
Lobkowitz Collection in the Prag University Library, and indeed with 
those of German origin, particularly manuscripts from the Premonstra- 
tensian monastery at Weissenau near Ravensburg in Wiirttemberg. 
A history of the collection is followed by a considerable catalogue, 
which shews that it is quite rich in patristic, scholastic, and other 
manuscripts. The author’s well-known learning provides interesting 
notes to the catalogue, which he has also indexed. Editors of texts 
will do well to go through it in making lists of manuscripts which 
require collation. 


Pachomiana Latina: Regle et Epitres de S. Pachéme, Epitre de S. Theo- 
dore et ‘Liber’ de S. Orsiesius, Texte latin de S. Jéréme, édité par 
Dom AmanD Boon. Affendice: La Régle de S. Pachime, Frag- 
ments coptes et Excerpta grecs édités par L. Tu. Lerort. [Biblio- 
théque de la Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique. Fasc. 7.] (Bureaux 
de la Revue, Louvain, 1932.) 


Tuis volume will be very welcome to all students of monastic origins. 
As the Coptic and Greek texts are seriously defective, Jerome’s transla- 
tion of the Greek is of first-rate importance. This has survived both in 
a complete and in an abridged form. The editor has been fortunate 
enough to have at his disposal a whole cluster of valuable manuscripts 
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not one of which passed under the eyes of Vallarsi, in particular the 
now famous Munich MS 28118, which came originally from S. Maximin 
at Trier, and an Escurial MS, both of them not later than the ninth 
century. The volume is well indexed in the now usual manner. 

There is one point open to criticism, that of orthography. The 
editor tells us that, as no manuscript is older than the ninth century, 
he has allowed himself to be influenced in this respect by other editions 
of Jerome, those of Wordsworth-White and Dr Fotheringham. But, in 
the first place, the concurrence of the two manuscripts we have named, 
widely different as they are in provenance, ought to give a secure basis, 
In the second place, if he is to be influenced by other editors of 
S. Jerome, why not cast his net wider and take in the two volumes 
of the Vatican Vulgate, and editors like Helm, Hilberg, Morin, Reiter, 
and Turner? It has not yet been proved that Jerome’s orthography 
was uniform throughout his works. The editor also informs us that 
purely orthographical variants are excluded from the apparatus. The 
result of all this is that in many places we cannot be quite certain how 
our manuscripts spelt particular words. 

This defect and a number of printer’s errors (pp. xv, xviii, xxxix, lix, 
4, 123) do not, however, seriously mar this excellent piece of work. 


EpipHANtius (‘Ancoratus’ and ‘ Panarion’) herausgegeben von Kari 
Ho.1, Dritter Band, Zweite Hilfte. Panarion haer. 74-80, De 
Fide. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1933.) 


THE first part of this volume was noticed in the JouRNAL (vol. xxxiii 
p. 222), and the two parts together constitute the thirty-seventh volume 
of the Prussian Academy’s series of ante-Nicene Greek Christian writers. 
The present part contains the preface to the whole volume, signed by 
Professor Hans Lietzmann, who has completed what Holl had left 
unfinished when he died on 23 May 1926. The fourth volume, already 
far advanced, will contain the indexes, with addenda to the whole work. 

The character of the work has been sufficiently explained in the 
previous notice. The text is none too well preserved, as is clear from 
the numerous emendations recorded in the footnotes. There is an 
interesting genealogical tree of the sources on page xi, and a different 
type is used for sources employed by Epiphanius from that which is 
used for his own words. The types and paper are beyond praise, and 
the editorial work is of course quite worthy of these. 

For ‘ Langarde’ (p. 460) read ‘Lagarde’ ; for ‘ Rhedigeranus’ (p. ix) 
read ‘ Rehdigeranus ’. A. Souter. 
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CHRONICLE 
OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED LITERATURE 


For one of the most interesting of recent books upon the Old Testa- 
ment and the results of excavation we are indebted to Prof. W. F. 
Albright of Johns Hopkins University, who for nine years was Director 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Zhe 
Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (F. H. Revell Company, 1932) 
consists of three lectures: (1) the history of the discovery of Ancient 
Palestine, the work of excavation, &c., (2) a full description of the 
excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim (identified with Kirjath-Sepher), and 
(3) a popular account of the bearing of archaeology upon the problems 
of the Old Testament. Well-written, and with numerous appended notes 
suitable for students, the book is of special value by reason of the high 
position the author holds as an expert in the subject and his entire 
independence of judgement. ‘The attitude of this archaeologist to 
the ‘criticism’ of the Old Testament is singularly fresh. ‘ Archaeology’, 
he says with emphasis, ‘does not support either the extreme radical 
school of Biblical scholars or the ultra-conservative wing. On the 
whole, the work of moderate critics such as S. R. Driver, one of the 
few great Biblical scholars of modern times, is not so greatly affected by 
it’ (p. 176). Prof. Albright confesses that he has long been convinced 
that the dates generally accepted for the redaction of J and E are too 
high ; ‘it was precisely the fall of Samaria that aroused a greater interest 
in the past history of Israel among the literary circles of Judah. J and 
E must follow the height of the prophetic movement, not precede it’ 
(p. 213). Finally, writing as a Semitist and Egyptologist, he considers 
that Yahuda’s attempt ‘to prove a profound Egyptian influence on the 
Pentateuch ... is a complete failure, despite some few correct and 
stimulating observations’ (p. 214). Cf. /. 7. .S. xxxi 437 sq. 

In Digging up Biblical History vol ii (S.P.C.K., 1932), the Rev 
Garrow Duncan continues his survey of the data of Palestinian archaeo- 
logy in their bearing upon the Old Testament (for vol. i, see /.Z7.S. 
xxxiii 97 sq.). His chapters deal with ‘domestic architecture’ of all 
sorts from houses to wine-presses, religion (some 80 pages), inscrip- 
tions, burial customs, and ‘ work in stone and metals’. The book has 
numerous illustrations—I should have liked an example of a stele from 
the interesting and hitherto unpublished ones found at Acre (p. 104 sq.) ; 
and there is much useful material. If anything, it is rather too 
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miscellaneous ; for example, the scanty paragraphs on pp. 131-133 con- 
cerning two old Aramaean inscriptions will scarcely mean anything except 
to readers who already know something about them, and can appreciate 
Mr Duncan’s supplementary notes. There are useful indexes. 

Deuteronomy, the Framework to the Code (Oxford Univ. Press, 1932), 
by Dr Adam Welch, supplements the studies to which attention has 
already been drawn (/.7.S. xxvi 156, 162 sqq.), and will rank as one of 
the most original of recent British contributions to the Deuteronomic 
problems. Some years ago Prof. Welch argued that D implied the 
existence of several sanctuaries and that the insertion of Deut. xii 1-7 
adjusted the Code to a single centre. In this book he concerns him- 
self more particularly with the chapters that precede and follow the 
Code itself. The book, whether one agrees with the arguments or not, 
merits close study, and notice can here be taken only of a few points. 
Thus, due attention is paid to the conditions in Samaria at and after 
the fall of the northern kingdom: experiences of terrible sieges (Deut. 
xxviii) and of exile, a broken Israel that must be rallied (ch. xxxii), an 
Israel that was in danger of being absorbed by heathen, Israelites living 
as slaves in their own land (7. 43, 79 sq., 137, 139, 205, &c.). Here 
were historical events and conditions which Prof. Welch attempts to 
discern in D. Moreover, he perceives, as did Kennett, that we have to 
explain why J and E were ever combined, and that the return of 
Judaean priests from exile must have left its mark upon the religious 
vicissitudes. Like Stade and some other scholars he thinks that a 
tradition of an entrance of (some) Israelites across the Jordan, opposite 
Shechem, has been subordinated to the now dominant account (pp. 54, 
187). History, or rather semi-historical narrative, has often been used 
for the purpose of conveying religious truth (p. 12, &c.). There are 
good remarks on the writers’ methods of quotation (pp. 105 sq., 161), 
and a noteworthy parallel for the retention of Deut. law which had 
lost its value and was subsequently only of historical interest (p. 66 sq.). 
Indeed Prof. Welch thinks that the Deut. Code lost its importance, 
was stripped of its authority, and put on the shelf (pp. 63, 66, 68, 183, 
209, &c.). It is the main characteristic of his book that he lays his 
finger on a number of questions and difficulties which have serious 
historical implications. Some of us would give answers widely different 
from his—but it is important to have them brought forward by him. 
His book is throughout thought-provoking—not least of all the 
presence of two markedly similar paragraphs on pages 196 and 197 
which raise interesting questions of literary composition. 

For many years, until his tragic death at Jerusalem in 1929, the 
late Mr Harold Wiener was a singularly keen Jewish lawyer whose 
forceful writings made him one of the most prominent opponents of Old 
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Testament criticism. In accordance with his testamentary instructions 
a volume of Posthumous Essays (Oxford Univ. Press, 1932) is now 
published, the difficult task of preparing the typescript for the press, 
&c. being undertaken by Mr Loewe, who contributes a very sympathetic 
preface which will be read with deep interest by all who knew Mr 
Wiener. The essays are typical. They illustrate Mr Wiener’s free 
treatment of the text or rearrangement of passages rather than admit 
literary compositeness, his interest in the account of the Exodus (which 
he decisively places in the age of Meneptah, pp. 42, 118), and his 
studies of the Isaianic period. Some of his pages will at least shew 
why his style of argument was apt to be resented, and why his failure 
to understand the force of arguments made him often undeservedly 
ignored. Undoubtedly his legal training, his incisiveness, and his 
transparent honesty combined to produce essays which were always 
worth reading, however much one disagreed with him. As time went 
on, Wiener saw the necessity of a more constructive attitude and seems 
to have been working towards some new and comprehensive theory. 
Perhaps his arly Hebrew History (1924) was one of his best works. 
In any case, he will be missed for his philanthropic activities (especially 
in Jerusalem), for his support of archaeological research, and for the 
way in which he sharpened our wits. 

Professor J. E. M¢Fadyen’s /ntroduction to the Old Testament (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1932) appears in a second and fully revised edition. It 
is intended for those who wish to know in broad outlines the modern 
attitude to the Book, and aims at being interesting, cautious, and help- 
ful as regards the religious questions. Here and there are fuller state- 
ments of critical matters, e.g. pp. 73 (Deuteronomy), 214 (Joel), 243 
(Habakkuk). The chapter on the documents of the Hexateuch starts 
off with the words of Herrmann: ‘ To-day less than ever can the problem 
of Pentateuchal criticism be regarded as closed.’ There is a nice little 
note on the question whether men write acrostics, as in Lamentations, 
when their hearts are breaking (p. 335). An index is missed. 

The Rev. E. W. Hamond, formerly Principal of the Jerusalem Men’s 
College, publishes the opening volumes of a series on ‘The Develop- 
ment of Religious Thought from Moses to Christ’, viz. 4 Short Reli- 
gious History of Israel and The Eighth Century Prophets (Student 
Christian Movement Press). The two volumes are complementary, 
and, although they are purely popular and written for school-teachers 
and laymen, they are scholarly, and contain much helpful and 
illuminating material. The writer, who acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the late Dr Kennett in the former of the volumes, writes freshly and 
independently, and his series should do much to further the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament among beginners. 
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Mr William Popper’s new translation of Isaiah i-xxxvii (Zhe Pro- 
phetic Poetry of Isaiah, Camb. Univ. Press) is an attempt to present 
a rendering of an emended Hebrew text, which, with detailed justifica- 
tion of the emendations, is published separately in vol. i of the Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Semitic Philology. On the ground 
that more than 8o per cent. of the Masoretic text is in parallelism, he 
argues that the whole was once parallelistic ; and since so much of the 
prophet’s writings are eloquent and beautiful, he considers it unlikely 
that the ‘meaningless splashes of defectiveness’ are original. The 
author not only aims at recovering the original by reliance upon 
parallelism, he also argues that from a study of the prophet’s use of 
synonyms or associated terms, and from the more complete quotations 
by later writers, he can present a fuller picture of Isaiah as ‘a religious 
ecstatic, a clear-thinking rationalist, and an artist in the expression of 
thought ’. 

J. Chaine’s Jntroduction a la Lecture des Prophétes (Lecoffre, Paris, 
1932) aims simply at describing and interpreting the writings of the pro- 
phets in their historical environment. It is written by a Roman 
Catholic for students and priests who are not specialists, and for in- 
telligent laymen. Its attitude is a conservative one ; thus portions of 
the Deutero-Isaiah are said to be pre-exilic—the decree of the Biblical 
Commission of June 1908 is referred to (p. 202). On the other hand, 
Joel, Obadiah, and Jonah cannot be dated with precision (p. 230) ; 
and, following van Hoonacker, the mission of Ezra is placed after the 
first visit of Nehemiah (p. 242). The treatment of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel is relatively full, and among various points of interest is the 
reminder that the Aryans had entered into the history of the Near East 
long before the Persian period (p. 115): this fact is often forgotten 
when the question of Persian influence upon the Semites is discussed. 
There are several rather unimpressive snap-shots. 

Of two pamphlets of the series Aus der Welt der Religion (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen, 1932), No. 6, by Joh. Hempel of Géttingen (Fort mit 
dem Alten Testament?) is in effect a weighty protest against attacks 
upon the Old Testament. Like all Hempel’s work it is extremely 
readable, sane, and scholarly. He makes the point that the Israel of 
the Old Testament and das Judentum are entirely distinct (p. 19); and 
that if the Old Testament be a stumbling-block, start by all means with 
the New, and you will find yourself led back to the Old. Hempel is 
both a scholar and an ardent theologian ; and it is with new interest 
that we now read his remarks upon Israel’s religious consciousness and 
its significance for history : eine ernste Mahnung fiir alles Reden von 
dem deutschen Gott! (p. 11). No. 7 by F. Weinrich (Der religios- 
utopische Charakter der ‘ prophetischen Politik’) is a survey, with 
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numerous annotated translations, of the teaching of the pre-exilic pro- 
phets, regarding them not as politicians or nationalists but as men 
deeply imbued with the sense of a ‘divine realism’. The prophets are 
‘Utopian’ in their confidence in Yahweh as the sole God of Israel, 
directing the destiny of the universe. Their teaching turns on the two 
great conceptions of: God (Z/) and the Flesh (4asar) ; the. world of £7 
is for them the only real world, that of dasa@r is, as such, unreal, 
untrue. Both pamphlets are admirable. 

Paul Heinisch writes on Die Totenklage im Alten Testament in the 
Roman Catholic series Biblische Zeitfragen (Aschendorff, Miinster i. W.). 
He gives many specimens of modern Eastern laments, and discusses 
the relatiqnship between this type of profane verse and the poetical 
passages in the Old Testament, whether real ‘laments’ over individuals, 
like the two ascribed to David, or the more elaborate re/igious utterances 
of the prophets bewailing the shortcomings or the fate of their people. 
The booklet contains a very convenient and instructive summary of 
the main evidence, and aims at shewing how the same fundamental 
type of expression took such different forms. 

Two more parts of the Roman Catholic series, Die heilige Schrift des 
Alten Testamentes (Hanstein, Bonn, 1932), have appeared: Lamenta- 
tions by T. Paffrath, and Baruch by E. Kalt. Both are written from 
a more or less traditionalist standpoint, and a failure to take note of 
English literature marks both. Each provides a new translation with 
brief commentary, and in introductory pages attempts to justify the 
position adopted. 

Prof. Wenzel Stoderl of Prague opens a series of Bettrage zur 
Einleitung ins Alte Testament with Das Gesetz Israels nach Inhalt 
und Ursprung (Selbstverlag—Druck der Buchdruckeret ‘ Egerland’, 
Marienbad, 1933). Roman Catholic in standpoint, he gives a very 
good introductory account of the Pentateuchal laws, accepting the main 
literary critical results, though urging a Mosaic or essentially Mosaic 
origin. ‘Thus as regards P, he points out that it has many centuries 
behind it, and one must not confine its origin to a brief span of forty 
years, nor deny that there has been developement ; it is hardly likely 
to have come from a single law-giver whether Mosaic or later (p. 54 sq.). 
He makes the unexpected suggestion that by the ‘writing of God’ 
(Exod. xxxii 16) is meant the Old Sinaitic script, or rather the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. As an independent effort to introduce Roman Catholic 
readers to the work that is being done in modern criticism Stoderl’s 
contribution—even though one does not accept his conservative con- 
clusions—is to be welcomed. 

G. Kuhn, Beitrage sur Erkldrung des Salomonischen Spruchbuches 
(Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1931), furnishes a number of textual notes 
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and appendixes on the translations of the Gréek (and Vulgate) and the 
Syriac (with the Targum). Kuhn’s emendations are often ingenious, 
and not rarely bold. What is one to think, for example, of the first : 
i7 War sys (for wa 4x)? Or this, vi 3 2O[)] MH 72? Much less 
unattractive is the suggestion to read 4231 at the beginning of ii 7, though 
his view that M'w1N is a nomen actionis from the Hiphil will seem more 
precarious. None the less his comments are throughout worth reading. 

The editor of the Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, A. Bertholet, is 
responsible for No. 17, Die Religion des Alten Testaments (Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1932). In many respects it is the best of the series by 
reason of its completeness (144 pages with full index). Significant 
passages are classified and translated with numerous notes ; and students 
and teachers will find this very adequate survey of Old Testament 
religion invaluable and time-saving. Yet even this comprehensive 
Lesebuch has some lacunae ; for, as far as one can judge, it has over- 
looked 1 Sam. xxv 29 (the bundle of life), Exod. xxiii 3 (not to shew 
favour to the poor), and Zech. xiv 16-19 (the Feast of Tabernacles). 
But every one who has once come to use and appreciate the book will 
make his own supplementary notes. 

Paul Volz, Mose und sein Werk (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1932), has revised 
and rewritten his Hadilitationsschrift of a quarter of a century ago. It 
is an earnest effort to justify the Mosaic origin of the Decalogue (by 
working back from the prophetic to the ‘pre-prophetic’ and earlier 
stages), and to stress the real religious significance of Moses as the 
founder of a new ethico-religious movement. Volz has a number of 
interesting exegetical remarks on Hebrew words (e.g. ‘covet’, p. 54 Sq-), 
and he makes the point that the old religions were non-eschatological 
because they were ¢his-worldly: the king és or is Ake God (p. 97). 
Perhaps the most interesting pages are those that deal with J, the 
character and aims of the J writings, the strange material (e.g. ‘ de- 
moniac’, p. 115) employed, and the relation between the religious 
conditions implied therein and the prophets. It is possible, if not 
preferable, to draw from J conclusions other than Volz does, but his 
book has the merit of being a scholarly endeavour to present a con- 
servative position and to emphasize a number of points which no theory, 
conservative or otherwise, ought to ignore. 

Ivar Hylander’s monograph, Der /iterarische Samuel-Saul-Komplex, 
r Sam. i-xv (Almqvist and Wiksell, Uppsala, 1933), is a stimulating study 
of aseries of chapters among the most perplexing of the Biblical history, 
and one of several examples of the increasing prominence of Scandi- 
navian scholars in Old Testament criticism. He undertakes a close 
analysis of the subject-matter, with special attention to the familiar but 
obscure interrelations between it and the contents of the second half of 
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the present book of Judges. ‘There are three groups of problems: (1) the 
traditions of the several great figures (much weight is laid upon the 
theory that the account of the birth of Samuel, the ‘asked one’, origin- 
ally referred to Saul), (2) the local traditions of Shiloh and the Elidae, 
of Levites, and of the Danite districts (Samson, Judges xvii sq., the 
ark), and (3) the stages in the literary growth of the narratives. At 
a very late stage we are to recognize the traces of rivalries between 
Zadokites and non-Zadokites, and the reshaping of old and genuine 
traditions in exilic and post-exilic periods; but that authentic history 
of the age of Saul and David can be recovered Hylander has no doubt. 
The monograph is extremely original, and full of fertile suggestion ; but 
once it is granted that the effect of exilic or post-exilic conditions and 
events can be clearly recognized, surely one has to take into account both 
the internal social developements illustrated by 1 Chron. ii 50-55 (where 
the old Danite districts are closely involved) and the earlier vicissitudes 
of the Shephelah when it was debateable territory between Judah and the 
‘Philistine’ cities (e.g. in the time of Hezekiah and Sennacherib). 
Here were events which surely must have affected whatever ancient 
traditions there were of the days of Saul and David. 

Harris Birkeland, a pupil of Mowinckel, whose work on the Psalms 
(1921-1924) has attracted so much comment and criticism, publishes a 
couple of studies hardly less striking : ‘Anf und ‘Andw in der Psalmen 
(Dybwad, Oslo, 1933), and Die Feinde des Individuums in der israelit. 
Psalmenliteratur (Grondahl, Oslo, 1933). Since Rahlfs it has been 
customary to explain the terms ‘dn, &c., as referring to the depressed 
classes and the poor or humble in spirit, and the Psalms in question 
have commonly been ascribed to the fifth to the third centuries, the 
age when, as Birkeland caustically points out (p. 28), the social con- 
ditions are unknown to us. His first monograph is supplemented by 
the second where he takes up an old theory of De Wette’s (1823), 
revises it in the light of the work of Gunkel and Mowinckel, and argues 
strenuously that we are to understand the Psalms from the royal psalms, 
hymns, or laments of Babylonian and Assyrian kings. The ‘I’ is a 
king, leader, or other representative of the people, the enemies are not 
rival social classes, or magicians, ‘workers of evil’, but actual foes of 
the nation, and the godly and righteous are the people of Yahweh. 
Such Psalms are not of King David nor are they of the Maccabaean 
struggles, but of the monarchy—‘ nomistische Psalmen’ are exilic or 
later. The ‘poor’ and ‘needy’ are, rather, the helpless, the king and 
people feel their weakness, whether after defeat or in comparison with 
surrounding kingdoms. Birkeland supports his contention energetically. 
The kings of old were responsible and representative individuals, they 
fought Yahweh’s wars, and Yahweh was a god of war. In the Amarna 
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Letters the petty kings complain of slanderers and liars; and in 
the vicissitudes of the Hebrew monarchies there were numerous oc- 
casions when laments and prayers—by the kings—are only to be 
expected. Needless to say, such a thesis as this involves a good many 
subsidiary questions, and although one may be ready to believe that 
there were in Palestine as elsewhere royal hymns, prayers, and laments, 
there is no reason why they should not have been the prototypes of 
later compositions, not uttered by rulers or leaders. The linguistic 
and religious criteria, too, often conflict with a pre-exilic origin. Birke- 
land lays great stress upon the nature of the old Hebrew mentality— 
herein following the Copenhagen scholar Pedersen ; and although one 
feels that he is pushing a plausible theory to extremes, his monographs 
are certainly to be ranked among the major contributions to the inter- 
pretation of the Psalms. 

S. Mowinckel reprints from Acta Orvientalia vol. x, his close analysis 
of the chronological problems of the monarchy (Die Chronologie der 
israel. u. jlid. Konige, Brill, Leiden, 1932). Much has been written 
lately upon these technicalities, and it must suffice to mention some of 
his conclusions: Saul, David, and Solomon begin to reign in ¢. 995, 
985 and 955 B.C. respectively, the Disruption is dated 930-929, and 
the fall of Jerusalem August 587 B.c. From a survey of the intricate 
arguments of the recent writers and the complicated theories that are 
found necessary, one gains the conviction that the difficulties will never 
be decisively resolved until more external evidence has been brought to 
light—failing that there is the risk of arguing in a circle. 

The late Mayer Lambert’s Zrazté de Grammaire Hébraique, fasc. ii 
(Leroux, Paris, 1932), comes down to p. 432, § 1262, the Interjections ; 
for fasc. i, see_J. 7. .S. xxxiii 109. Teachers will value it for its fullness 
and its attention to anomalous or corrupt forms. Sometimes the 
paradigms seem unnecessarily full (e.g. the inflexion of the perfect with 
1 consecutive, pages 273, 313), and in several places we find the type 
indistinct. 

The Jewish Background of Christianity, by the Rev. N. Levison 
(T. & T. Clark, 1932), is described as ‘a manual of the political, 
religious, social, and literary life of the Jews from 586 B.c. to A.D. 1’. 
Much of it is based upon lectures, and the book is in fact aimed rather 
at stimulating the interest of Christians than at a formal treatment of 
the theme. Mr Levison collects a great deal of miscellaneous matter 
and makes several interesting points. Brought up amid Jewish tra- 
dition, he concludes that ‘ Judaism has added nothing of worth to its 
noble heritage since it refused the kingship of Jesus’, but ‘ Christianity 
has not taken as much of Judaism into its make-up as it ought’, it has 
‘added much which it must discard if it is to come back to its pure 
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source’ (p. 195). He considers the Anti-Pharisaism of the Gospels 
just (pp. 156-158), and suggests that the racial and religious conditions 
of the Galileans, with their Greek and Arab blood, were significant for 
the rise of Christianity: ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews though I am, I am 
inclined to the feeling that, had the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus 
been left to the Judean Jews, it would not have fared so well...’ 
(pp. 155, 186 sq.). He brings to light one possible case of baptism for 
the dead (1 Cor. xv 29, p. 184). There are several strange spellings 
and irregularities, but it conveys a good deal of interesting information 
in a readable manner. 

Maurice H. Fairbridge, Zhe Renewal of Judaism (Goldston, London, 
1932), makes an earnest plea for closer co-operation of Jewish and 
Christian scholars, especially in such fields as language, philosophy, 
and anthropology, the watchword being ‘co-operation without com- 
promise’. It is the admitted tragedy of Judaism, he says, that ‘we 
have no real leaders to guide us in our religious thinking’ (p. 84). Yet 
Jewish philosophy has a proud tradition, it is only that just now very 
many similar religious and social problems have everywhere come to 
a head. ‘Tae book has some good pages and much that is worthy of 
quotation ; thus, 2 propos of the necessity of a synthesis of individual 
freedom ard social responsibility, he cites Hillel’s well-known words: 
‘If I am not for myself, who is for me, and if I am only for myself, 
what am I’? There will never be peace in this universe without the 
recognition of our brotherhood, and ‘Jews and Christians need to 
realize, therefore, that they cannot see God’s face unless they stand 
together as brothers’ (p. 62). (The sentiment is marred by ascribing 
Gen. xliii 3 4, by an oversight, to the aged Jacob.) His remarks on 
Jewish consciousness of its own distinctive genius and its feeling that it 
must constantly defend itself (hence the Anti-Canaanite, Anti-Baby- 
lonian, and other ‘ Anti-’s’ in the Bible, p. 293) scarcely do justice to 
the work of the Hebrew prophets who were, in a sense, the first Anti- 
Semites, and who taught, as no others had done, the responsibility 
entailed by this consciousness. Nor does Mr Fairbridge do sufficient 
justice to the trend of Old Testament criticism. 

Much more philosophical-is Jidische Glaube in dieser Zeit, by H. J. 
Schoeps (Philo Verlag, Berlin, 1932), described as prolegomena to the 
establishment of a systematic theology of Judaism. Much energy has 
been expended by scholars in the study of the vedigion of the Old Testa- 
ment, only gradually is the attention of critics being directed (by 
Hempel and others) to questions that are of ¢heological importance. 
Questions of criticism are often ‘wholly irrelevant’ (p. 18), and it is 
time that the eternal problems of theology, from the Jewish side, were 
taken up afresh. It is not sufficiently realized that the Old Testament 
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was the prelude both to Christianity and to Rabbinical Judaism, and— 
in the words of Wilhelm Vischer—it must continue to be a different book 
for each (p. 24 n.). But this is precisely the problem of the day, and 
it is exercising thoughtful minds among the Jews who are anxious to 
preserve the dogmas they consider essential if Judaism is to survive— 
and grow. The book throws valuable light upon the trend of thought 
among the Jews, more especially in Germany—British and American 
writers receive little notice (some exceptions, e.g. p. 77)—and together 
with Fairbridge’s much more popular and readable book illustrates the 
significant increasing interest in the essential nature of theism from 
Jewish standpoints. 

The double volume of the Aebrew Union College Annual, viii-ix 
(Cincinnati, 1931-1932), runs to 750 pages, 150 of which are taken up 
by Morgenstern’s critical study (the third of the series) of the Book of the 
Covenant and its relation to other laws. This is an extremely thorough- 
going, critical, and stimulating contribution with many notes or excurses 
(e.g. on ‘cutting off’) which are of much general interest. Morgen- 
stern’s position is an advanced one, and no writer upon the laws of the 
Old Testament should overlook his studies. Essays on the Septuagint 
and Targum to Proverbs (by A. Kaminka), the Shofar (S. B. Finesinger), 
a curious Hebrew Bible MS (S. H. Blank), Palestinian Chronology 
750-700 B.c. (W. T. Chapman), a careful article on the Megillath 
Taanith (H. Lichtenstein) have a wider appeal, and passing over some 
of purely Jewish interest, we would draw attention to a lengthy criticism 
of the psycho-analytic study of Judaism, by A. Cronbach (his own views 
are given on pp. 701 sqq.). One of his most noteworthy suggestions— 
amid pages which drive one hopelessly to Ps. cxxxix 6—is to the effect 
that ‘in the domain of psycho-analysis more perhaps than anywhere 
else is the doctrine of the a/s 0b needed’ (p. 708 n, cf. p. 730). 

The aim of Mr O. E. Burton, writing in New Zealand, is to find a 
way of treating ancient history that will replace the usual conven- 
tional European background or perspective by one that is more inter- 
national. Such an ‘ international’ attitude is a desideratum, and in his 
Study of Creative History (Allen & Unwin, 1932) he deals (to quote 
the sub-title) with ‘the interaction of the Eastern and Western peoples 
to 500 B.c.’ In the historical sections space is devoted mainly to 
Israelite ideas of God, Mazdaism, and the religions of India, China, 
Greece, and Rome. The points he wishes to make are: the practical 
contemporaneity of the Second Isaiah, Buddha, and Confucius, the 
outstanding differences between these and other religions of that age, 
the historical interconnexions, and the theme that at about 500 B.C. 
‘the stage was set for international action’. ‘What has happened since 
and what is happening to-day is largely conditioned by the philosophies 
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of life that had been worked out by that date.’ Mr Burton’s theme is by 
no means new, and is one worthy of deeper study ; but, while the book 
is painstaking and readable, the treatment is rather superficial. 

The fifth session of the Semaine internationale d’ethnologie religieuse, 
Luxembourg, 1929, published its papers a couple of years later (Geuthner, 
Paris, 1931). They fall into three parts: (r) general questions of 
method, auxiliary sciences, including folk-lore, (2) family-types (chiefly 
ethnological), and (3) miscellaneous, e.g. religious psychopathology. 
Careful indexes add to the utility of the book. Among the contributors 
are Father Pinard de la Boullaye whose paper on social evolution and 
religious evolution is printed in the third edition of his justly valued 
L’Etude comparée des religions. The papers contain a great deal of 
illuminating matter, but on the whole they contribute to our knowledge 
of ethnology and folk-lore rather than to that of religion itself. 

The Religion of the Bahd’is (S.P.C.K.), by Mr J. R. Richards, C.M.S. 
Missionary at Shiraz, is intended to provide missionaries in the East 
with a knowledge of a religion with which they are likely to be in daily 
contact. Different versions are current of the chief events in its history 
and Persian writers make attacks upon the lives and characters of its 
adherents, so that it is difficult for the ordinary missionary to get at 
the historical facts and the religious principles of Baha’ism. Mr 
Richards is perfectly candid in his account of its teaching and methods, 
and as a study of the steps in the rise and construction of a new 
religion his book is of distinct interest. Naturally he does not fail to 
put his finger upon the fundamental weak spots in Bahd’ism; and, 
although much of its ideology is exceedingly attractive and persuasive, 
there is much in its history which leads Mr Richards to ask whether 
a religion built as this was upon falsehood could be expected to stand 
the assaults of time (p. 232). 

Vol. 9 of the Memoirs of the Polynesian Society (New Plymouth, 
N. Z.), contains Field Notes on the Culture of Vaitupu, Ellice Islands, 
by D. G. Kennedy, introduced by H. D. Skinner, a former Cambridge 
student of anthropology. The island was Christianized by Samoan 
pastors of the L.M.S. about sixty-five years ago, and the interest of 
the book lies partly in its collection of cultural material (the surgery 
and medicine are especially worth reading) and partly in the traces that 
remain of the earlier religious and social customs (notably pre-nuptial 
sexual freedom). The early pastors did their best to suppress the old 
games, dances, poetry, in fact the whole of the former social structure, 
and it is a question whether the result has been altogether for the 
benefit of the natives. It is worth observing that since fishing is the 
chief occupation it is associated with religious and other ceremonial, 
just as, in agricultural districts, such as Palestine, the gifts of nature 
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were bound up with religious customs. In general, religion is practical, 
and an integral part of the social economy, before it is explicitly ethical 
and spiritual; and one of the distinctive features of the critical study 
of Old Testament religion is the emphasis upon the predominance of 
‘ nature’ or ‘economic’ aspects of early religion, which, indeed, were 
of a sort that tempt us to regard the pre-prophetic religion as being 
more or less ‘ magical’ or ‘ magico-religious’. Thus do Anthropology 
and the Comparative Study of Religions contribute to the criticism of 
the Old Testament. S. A. Cook. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1933 (Vol. xxxi, No. 4: Constable & Co.). 
W. W. Davies Justice in international affairs—R.SyMonp Justice in the 
teaching of Jesus—S. F. D. Fox ‘ Equality of opportunity’: a fallacy of 
to-day—G. C. Cuatrerji Are the Christian values finalP—M.C. D’Arcy, 
F. L. Cross, H. Gow Dr Orchard’s passage ‘from faith to faith’—L. V. 
LEsTER-GARLAND Plato, Aristotle and Catholicism—D. F. FRasEr- 
Harris Bisexual mentality—A. W. Harrison Romanticism in religious 
revivals—G. M. SARGEAUNT The wisdom of Maria Rilke—A. D. Nock 
The study of the history of Religion—J. Morratr Survey of recent 
theological literature—Reviews. 


(2) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, July 1933 (Vol. xlii, No. 3: J. Gabalda et Cie, Paris). 
V. McNass Essai sur la Christologie de saint Paul—G. Barpy La 
littérature patristique des Quaestiones et responsiones sur V'Ecriture sainte— 
E. Drioton A propos de la Stéle du Balou'a—J.-B. Frey Les juifs & 
Pompéi—F.-M. Ape. Le Puits de Jacob et I’Eglise Saint-Sauveur— 
M.-J. LAGRANGE Un nouveau papyrus évangélique—Chronique—Recen- 
sions—Bulletin. 


Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, July 1933 (Vol. xxxiii, No. 3: 40 rue 
de Namur, Louvain). J. Ze1LLER La conception de I’Eglise aux quatre 
premiers sitcles—L. DE LacGEeR L’Albigeois pendant la crise de lalbi- 
géisme—L. Goucaup Le monastére d’Eller— Cur. Baur Le Typikon 
du monasttre de Notre-Dame ris BeBaias éAridos—M. Bovuyces Con- 
naissons-nous le Mauricius hyspanus interdit par Robert de Courcgon en 
1215?—M. THIBAUT DE Malsizres Les musées diocésains—Comptes 
rendus— Chronique— Bibliographie. 


(3) GeRMaN, 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, August 1933 
(Vol. xxxii, Nos. 2, 3: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). S. MowincKeEL Die 
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Vorstellungen des Spatjudentums vom heiligen Geist als Fiirsprecher 
und der johanneische Paraklet-—H. Kocu Zu Ps.-Titus, De dispositione 
sanctimonii—L. Rost Zur Neuausgabe der Damaskuschrift in den 
Kleinen Texten—K. MULLER Kleine Beitrage zur alten Kirchen- 
geschichte—E. v. DogscnHitz Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften 
iv—H. Lyuncvik Zur Rémerbrief 3 7-8—O. ScHAEFER Der Sinn der 
Rede Jesu von den vielen Wohnungen in seines Vaters Hause und von 


dem Weg zu Ihm (Joh. 14 1-7)—K. PrrTerseEn Zu den Speisungs- und 
Abendmahlsberichten—Notizen. 
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CANON F. R. BARRY in ‘WEEK-END REVIEW’—‘A great 
intellectual achievement. Its range of knowledge is not less 
astonishing than the flexibility of a mind which can master 
the theories of modern physicists. ... It is rich with 
pregnant, stimulating and searching judgments.’ 


PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER, O.M., in the ‘MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN ’—‘ Vigorous and pointed and candid like all he 
writes . . . it is of the highest value to have the Dean’s 
thoughts about religion and ultimate reality and the ordinary 
world in this compact and summary shape.’ 
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OF NAZARETH 


A STUDY OF THE INCARNATION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. C. D. HOSTE 
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This book maintains that, when the Son of God came 
forth from Nazareth, at thirty years of age, the main 
task which had brought Him down to this earth was 
already triumphantly completed. The author claims 
that, as a result, the Lord Jesus Christ is now 
present in the Church as its life and he discusses 
this thought with reference to various phases of 
-_present-day Church life. 
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